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Some ‘Interesting Essex Brasses. 


these pages some remarks on a selected few of the more 

interesting of the many monumental brasses to be found in 

the churches of this county. We now continue our 
observations on the same subject. 

In our two former articles, we chose for discussion brasses having 
no special relationship to one another, inasmuch as they were of 
widely different kinds and dates. The nine brasses treated in the 
present article are, however, all of one type, in that they represent 
men in armour, accompanied, in most cases, by their wives. In respect 
of date, they range from the middle of the reign of Edward IV. to 
nearly the end of that of Charles I1—that is, almost to the time 
when the custom of wearing armour and the practice of laying down 
monumental brasses were both discontinued. Our illustrations repre- 
sent with tolerable completeness the various styles of armour worn 
during this period. 


TT during the last few years, we have contributed to 


. See | Reliquary and Ilustrated Archeologist, vol. v. (1899), pp. 9-21, and vol. vii. 
(1901), pp. 73-88. 
I! 
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Our first illustration 
(fig. 1) depicts admir- 
ably the extravagant 
style of armour worn 
during the Wars of the 
Roses. It represents the 
fine brass, still in almost 
perfect condition, which 
lies in the chancel at 
Roydon, and commemo- 
rates Thomas Colte, 
Esquire (died the 22nd 
of. August 1471), of 
Nether Hall, in Roydon, 
and his wife, Joan, the 
daughter and heiress of 
-—— Trusbut (or Thurs- 
but), of Norfolk.t Thomas 
Colte (a son of Thomas 
Colte, of Carlisle) is de- 
scribed in the inscription 
as “an honoured Coun- 
cillor of .King Edward.” 
Both effigies are large 
(each about 3 ft. high), 
and well engraved—ex- 
tremely well in compari- 
son with brasses of a 
somewhat later date. 

The male effigy is 
full-faced, while his wife 
has a half-turn towards 
him. He is clean-shaven, 
and his hair, which is 
cut short, has the ap- 
pearance of being brushed 
up in the style prevalent 
during the preceding 
Lancastrian period. His 
feet rest against a lion. 

Fig. 1.—Brass of Thomas Colte, Esquire (1471), and * She _ married, secondly, Sir 


wife Joan, at Roydon, Essex. William Parre, and died in 1475 
(Morant, ii., p. 435). 
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His armour affords a good and early example of the style commonly 
spoken of as the Yorkist, though it retains many traces of the earlier 
Lancastrian style, out of which it grew. A collar of mail—a new 
feature, which now replaces the gorget of steel plates—surrounds his 
neck. Huge ungainly-looking pauldrons with scalloped edges cover 
-his shoulders, while the coutes or coudiéres protecting his elbows are 
of extravagant size. Their upper edge is fluted and scalloped. Upon 
his left breast is a large lance-rest. His skirt of taces is very short, 
consisting of three rows only, instead of eight or ten, as at an earlier 
date. To its lower edge are buckled two enormous tuilles, pointed 
at the bottom, one covering each thigh. These are a new feature 
characteristic of the Yorkist style, as also is the very short skirt of 
mail which is just visible between them. This latter feature after- 
wards developed to a remarkable extent. His knee-cops are large 
and pointed in front. His short thick sword is suspended in 
front of his body. A round buckle on his sword-belt and a collar 
(probably of suns and roses) encircling his neck have been let in 
originally with white-metal or coloured enamels, now worn away. 

The female effigy affords also a good example of the dress of 
a lady of position at the period. She wears the butterfly head-dress 
—a huge framework of wire enclosing the hair, and covered with a 
light veil or kerchief. The head is turned slightly sideways in order 
the better to display the glories of this most extraordinary style of 
head-gear. She is attired also in a long gown, cut extremely low 
at the neck, and falling upon the ground at her feet in ample folds, 
upon which sits a tiny lap-dog wearing a bellied collar. Over the 
gown, the lady wears that very extraordinary garment, the sideless 
cote-hardi—originally let in with white-metal and enamel, now worn 
away—and over that, again, a long plain mantle, fastened by a cord 
across the chest. Her long thin neck is encircled by a necklace, on 
which are depicted stars and cinquefoils alternately, and on four 
of her fingers are rings set with large stones. The inscription is 
in Latin verse, and curious,! especially the manner in which the date 





* For the following translation we are indebted to the Rev. J. E. Field :— 


‘© A noble squire here resteth, Thomas Colte by name, 
Sometime to King Edward Consul, of honoured fame. 
Prudent, discreet, courageous, in council as in fight : 
Sure, upon such another, full hardly will ye light. 
Of his children and his spouse, the high-born lady Joan, 
Upon this tomb engraven, the portraiture is shown. 
In thousand, four hundreds, one fifty, ten, twice five, and one (the year) 
On twice one and twice ten (the dav) of August, this good man’s course 
was done.” 
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Fig. 1.—Brass of Thomas Colte, Esquire (1471), and 
wife Joan, at Roydon, Essex. 


Our first illustration 
(fig. 1) depicts admir- 
ably the extravagant 
style of armour worn 
during the Wars of the 
Roses. It represents the 
fine brass, still in almost 
perfect condition, which 
lies in the chancel at 
Roydon, and commemo- 
rates Thomas Colte, 
Esquire (died the 22nd 
of August 1471), of 
Nether Hall, in Roydon, 
and his wife, Joan, the 
daughter and heiress of 
-—— Trusbut (or Thurs- 
but), of Norfolk. Thomas 
Colte (a son of Thomas 
Colte, of Carlisle) is de- 
scribed in the inscription 
as “an honoured Coun- 
cillor of .King Edward.” 
Both effigies are large 
(each about 3 ft. high), 
and well engraved—ex- 
tremely well in compari- 
son with brasses of a 
somewhat later date. 

The male effigy is 
full-faced, while his wife 
has a half-turn towards 
him. He is clean-shaven, 
and his hair, which is 
cut short, has the ap- 
pearance of being brushed 
up in the style prevalent 
during the preceding 
Lancastrian period. His 
feet rest against a lion. 

* She married, secondly, Sir 
William Parre, and died in 1475 
(Morant, ii., p. 435). 
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His armour affords a good and early example of the style commonly 
spoken of as the Yorkist, though it retains many traces of the earlier 
Lancastrian style, out of which it grew. A collar of mail—a new 
feature, which now replaces the gorget of steel plates—surrounds his 
neck. Huge ungainly-looking pauldrons with scalloped edges cover 
his shoulders, while the coutes or coudiéres protecting his elbows are 
of extravagant size. Their upper edge is fluted and scalloped. Upon 
his left breast is a large lance-rest. His skirt of taces is very short, 
consisting of three rows only, instead of eight or ten, as at an earlier 
date. To its lower edge are buckled two enormous tuilles, pointed 
at the bottom, one covering each thigh. These are a new feature 
characteristic of the Yorkist style, as also is the very short skirt of 
mail which is just visible between them. This latter feature after- 
wards developed to a remarkable extent. His knee-cops are large 
and pointed in front. His short thick sword is suspended in 
front of his body. A round buckle on his sword-belt and a collar 
(probably of suns and roses) encircling his neck have been let in 
originally with white-metal or coloured enamels, now worn away. 
The female effigy affords also a good example of the dress of 
a lady of position at the period. She wears the butterfly head-dress 
—a huge framework of wire enclosing the hair, and covered with a 
light veil or kerchief. The head is turned slightly sideways in order 
the better to display the glories of this most extraordinary style of 
head-gear. She is attired also in a long gown, cut extremely low 
at the neck, and falling upon the ground at her feet in ample folds, 
upon which sits a tiny lap-dog wearing a belled collar. Over the 
gown, the lady wears that very extraordinary garment, the sideless 
cote-hardi—originally let in with white-metal and enamel, now worn 
away—and over that, again, a long plain mantle, fastened by a cord 
across the chest. Her long thin neck is encircled by a necklace, on 
which are depicted stars and cinquefoils alternately, and on four 
of her fingers are rings set with large stones. The inscription is 
in Latin verse, and curious,! especially the manner in which the date 





* For the following translation we are indebted to the Rev. J. E. Field :— 
‘© A noble squire here resteth, Thomas Colte by name, 

Sometime to King Edward Consul, of honoured fame. 

Prudent, discreet, courageous, in council as in fight : 
Sure, upon such another, full hardly will ye light. 

Of his children and his spouse, the high-born lady Joan, 
Upon this tomb engraven, the portraiture is shown. 

In thousand, four hundreds, one fifty, ten, twice five, and one (the year) 
On twice one and twice ten (the dav) of August, this good man’s course 

was done.” 
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is given. Originally, there were smaller effigies of four children (two 
sons and two daughters) placed below the principal effigies, and 
with an inscription of their own ; but these have been long lost. The 
elder of the two sons represents, doubtless, John Colte (died 1521), 
whose brass (also at Roydon) is figured hereafter. The name of 
the second son is not known. 

Of the eight shields which belonged originally to the composi- 
tion, five still remain, as shown.2. The four large shields placed at 
the four corners (of which three remain) bore (1) Colt,3 (2) Trusbut,4 
(3) lost, and (4) Colt impaling Trusbut. Of the four smaller 
shields placed beneath the main inscription and above the heads 
of the four children respectively, two yet remain, but much de- 
faced, as they also are in soft metal, not in brass. They bear 
(1) lost, (2) Tyrell impaling Colt, (3) lost, and (4) Colt impaling 
Trusbut. It is very unusual on a monumental brass for children 
to have a separate inscription and special shields showing their 
arms.5 





* The dates may be read as follows :—A/ (= 1000), C guater (=400), seme/ 1 (=once 
50), « (=10), vw dis (=5 twice=10), e¢ J (=and 1) [=1471]; also x d%s (=10 twice 
=20), ef J dis (=and 1 twice=2) [=22nd of August} Gough (Sepulchr. Monum., ii., 
p- 235) misreads the date as 1465. A somewhat similar inscription is that at Stapleford 
Tawney (date 1491), figured in the eliguary and Illustrated Archeologist for 
1901, p. 80 

? The figure of this brass, given by Gough’in 1798 (Sepudchr. Monum., ii., pl. xcv.), 
shows only five shields, and some of them are placed wrongly. Gough is in error also 
as to the number of sons shown. He speaks of there having been one only, whereas 
there were two. 

3 Argent, a fess azure between three colts courant sable. 

4 Gyronny of eight, azure and ermine. 

5 The two remaining shields puzzle us in several ways. In the first place, they are wholly 
of lead or some soft white metal: not of brass. Possibly they may have been made thus 
in order to represent more accurately the field (argent) of the coat of Colte, which is the 
principal coat displayed on them. On the other hand, they may be of later date than 
the brass itself, and have been laid down by some descendant of Thomas Colte to 
replace original brass shields which had become lost. In the second place, the bearings 
on the shields are very perplexing. The second shield, placed above the second son, 
bears Tyrell impaling Colte ; but, if this second son had married a Tyrell, the arms on 
the shield would have appeared reversed. Again, the fourth shield, placed above the 
second daughter, bears Colte impaling -Trusbut—an impalement for which it is not 
easy to account. Mr. Elliot suggests that the two shields have become displaced by 
some means; and this seems to us a very probable solution of the difficulty. In that 
case, the second shield might belong rightly to one of the daughters, who may be 
assumed to have married a Tyrell, though we know of no record of any such marriage ; 
while the fourth shield might belong properly to the second son, who may have married 
(like his father) a member of the Trusbut family, though here also we confess we know 
nothing of any such marriage. But whether the shields are original shields which have 
become loose and have been refixed in wrong positions, or are reproductions of lost 
original shields which have been laid down wrongly, we are unable at present to 
determine. 
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The more extravagant features of the Yorkist style of armour— 
the huge pauldrons, coudiéres, knee-cops, etc.—as shown in this figure, 
became, at a somewhat 
later date, even more 
pronounced; but we 
have, in Essex, no good 
example which we can 
figure here. 

In most things, how- 
ever, extremes soon 
bring their own anti- 
dotes, and so it came 
about that, before long, 
the exaggerated Yorkist 
style of armour gave 
place completely and (it 
seems) almost suddenly 
to a much simpler and 
more practical style— 
the Early Tudor —of 
which we have in the 
county many good 
examples. 

Our next illustration 
shows how great a 
change thirty years pro- 
duced. It shows also, 
however, a marked de- 
terioration in the art of 
engraving monumental 
brasses. With it, we 
enter, in fact, upon a 
period of decadence, in 
this respect, during 
which the figures are 
stiff and inelegant ‘in 
pose, lacking in propor- 
tion, and provided with 
ugly expre ssionless Fig. 2.—Brass of William Poyntz, Esquire (about 1504), and 
features, while shading wife Elizabeth, at North Ockendon, Essex. 
is freely used. All these blemishes are noticeable in this and the 
four following figures. Never; in short, did the art of engraving 
brasses fall to a lower level, 
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The brass in question (fig. 2) is now affixed to one, of the piers 
of the Poyntz Chapel at North Ockendon, having been taken from 
the floor, whereon it lay originally. It represents William Poyntz, 
Esquire (died, probably, 1504), of North Ockendon Hall, and his 
wife, Elizabeth, a sister of Sir John Shaa (or Shaw), Lord Mayor of 
London in 1501.1 The man is represented recumbent, with a grey- 
hound at his feet, and his head resting on his helmet. Like all the 
male effigies of this period, he is clean-shaven and bare-headed, with 
long hair falling upon his shoulders. His pauldrons, coudiéres, tuilles, 
and knee-cops are all of reasonable dimensions, unlike those of the 
man before noticed. The skirt of taces and pointed tuilles still remain, 
though both are shorter than formerly. New features, which now 
make their appearance, are a very short skirt of mail below and 
shorter than the tuilles, and the broadening of the sollerets into 
enormously wide-toed ugly sabbatons. The sword is now suspended 
at the left side, instead of at the front, and a dagger hangs at the right 
side. Shading is seen in several places. The figure as a whole 
affords a good representation of the armour of the Early Tudor period. 

The style of dress in which the lady is attired shows, too, an 
equally-remarkable change. It appears to have come into vogue 
almost suddenly, like the armour of the period, at the very end 
of the fifteenth century. It consists of a long and fairly closely- 
fitting gown, which falls in folds on the ground at her feet, 
and is cut low and square at the neck. This gown has tight 
sleeves with large turned-back furred cuffs, and is confined loosely 
at the waist by an embroidered girdle or belt, the long end 
of which, after passing through a large buckle, hangs almost 
to the ground, terminating in an ornament of metal, generally a 
silver pomander or scent-box. With this kind of gown was worn 
the ugly head-dress generally spoken of as the “ pedimental” or 
“ dog-kennel,” which had a pointed top, with lappets hanging down 
on each side of the face, and falling upon the shoulders. The front- 
lappets (or “frontlets”) were of velvet or other fine material, on 
which a pattern was generally embroidered. In the present case, 
the embroidery on the lappets appears to have been represented in 
white-metal or some coloured enamel, now worn away. The inscrip- 
tion, which is in Latin, is remarkable in that the date of death of 


* The Visitations of Essex (p. 269) says she was a sister of Sir Edmond Shaa, 
Lord Mayor in 1482. More probably she was his daughter. 

? It may be translated :—‘‘ Beneath this marble lie the bodies of William Poyntz, 
— and Elizabeth his wife, sister of John Shaa, Knight, and Mayor of the City 
of London ; which Elizabeth paid the debt of Nature the 21st day of August, in the 
year of Our Lord MV & two; and the said William died the day of the 
month of in the year of Our Lord one thousand five hundred and 3 
upon whose souls may God have mercy. Amen.” Salmon and Morant, the county 
historians (reading the inscription wrongly) say that both died in 1500, 
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William. Poyntz is left blank, while that of his wife is given. Clearly, 
William Poyntz laid down the brass shortly after the death of his 
wife in August 1502, intending that it should form a memorial both 
of her and of himself, and that the date of his own death should be 
inserted by. his descendants after it took place. He died, it is 
believed, in 1504. That his heirs should have omitted to have the date 
filled in is the more remarkable in that they remained in possession 
of his estate for one hundred and fifty years after his death; but 
similar instances of forgetfulness are.common. Probably, however, 
one or other of his descendants did have the final invocation 
obliterated, as was done frequently in post-Reformation days to save 
a tomb from destruction at the hands of anti-Popery bigots. The 
six sons wear plain civilian gowns. The six daughters are dressed 
like their mother, except that their girdles lack pendant ends, and 
they wear the older butterfly head-dress, instead of the pedimental. 
The four shields (one of which is now lost) were placed originally 
at the four corners, as shown in our figure. All bear Poyntz impaling 
Shaa.! 

In the chancel at Tilty is a very large and fine brass (fig. 3), still 
quite perfect, representing Gerard Danet, Esquire (died 20th May 
1520), of Bronkynsthorpe, Leicestershire? Privy Councillor and 
Esquire-of-the-Body to King Henry VIII. and his wife, Mary, a 
daughter and heiress of Sir Edward Belknap, of Knoll, Warwickshire. 
Why they were buried at Tilty we know not, and the county historians 
throw no light upon the matter; but George Medley, of Tilty Abbey 
(died 1562), to whom there is a brass in the church, married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Danet, of Leicestershire. The slab bearing 
this brass is over eight feet long, and both effigies exceed one yard 
in height. The man stands erect, with a flower between his feet. 
On his breast, he wears a small cross botoné hung round his neck 
by a chain. His armour differs little from that of William Poyntz, 
but he lacks a helmet; his sword hangs behind (as had become 
now the fashion), instead of down the side; and the skirt of mail 
(which is a characteristic feature of the period) is much longer, 
extending below the points of the tuilles. Mistress Danet wears a 
costume almost identical with that of Mistress Poyntz, except that 
the frontlets of her head-dress are embroidered both within and 
without, and her girdle is of a different (though still common) type, 
fastening in front, not with a buckle, but with an ornament con- 
sisting of three rosette-like objects, from the lowest of which hangs 








* The Society of Antiquaries possesses an old rubbing, which shows the fourth shield. 
The three which still remain are now placed in the centre, between the effigies. 

2 Bronkynsthorpe (otherwise Brunstanethorpe or Bromkynesthorpe) is a Liberty in 
the parish of St. Mary, within the town of Leicester. It contained Danet’s Hall, whence 
came this Gerard Danet. 
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by a chain a large pomander. On her fingers are several rings. The 


Fig. 3.—Brass of Gerard Danet, Esquire (1520), and 
wife Mary, at Tilty, Essex. 


five sons wear plain 
civilian gowns, while the 
six daughters are dressed 
like their mother, but 
more simply. Their 
gowns lack fur-trimming ; 
their girdles are without 
pendants ; and their head- 
dresses are without lap- 
pets behind, allowing 
their long hair to hang 
loosely down their backs, 
as it was worn by maiden 
ladies, who are often re- 
presented thus on brasses 
of the period. The in- 
scription, which is_ in 
Latin, is on a marginal 
fillet: The four shields 
bear: (1) Quarterly, 1st 
Danet, 2nd and 3rd de la 
Hay, 4th Bibbesworth ; 
(2) No. 1 impaling quar- 
terly, 1st Belknap, 2nd 
Sudeley, 3rd Montfort, 
4th Boteler; (3) as No. 2; 
(4) as No. I. 

Returning to Roydon, 
we find there another fine 
brass (fig. 4), still almost 
perfect, which commemo- 
rates John Colte, Esquire 
(died 22nd October 1521), 


* It may be translated :—‘‘ Here 
lies buried, with his wife Mary, 
Gerard Danet, of Bronkynsthorp, 
in the County of Leicestershire, 
Esquire, and Councillor to his 
Highness King Henry the Eighth, 
[who] died the fourth day of the 
month of May, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty 
after the birth of Christ, and in 
the 15th year of the reign of the 
aforesaid King Henry ; upon whose 
souls may God have mercy. Amen.” 
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of Nether Hall, a son of the Thomas Colte of the same place, 


whose brass we have previously figured (fig. 1). John Colte is repre- 
sented between his two wives, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 


Elrington (or Eldring- 
ton), of Hackney, 
Middlesex, and Mary, 
daughter of Sir John 
Inle (otherwise Anley, 
Anby, or Andelby), all 
in heraldic dresses, 
with his children by 
each wife represented 
in separate groups. 
John Colte’s armour is 
identical, so far as can 
be seen, with that of 
Gerard Danet, before 
noticed ; but it is con- 
cealed almost entirely 
by a new garment 
which was worn largely 
at this period by knights 
and esquires. This was 
the tabard, and on it 
were displayed the 
wearers arms. The 
bearings of the Colt 
family (which contain 
a rebus on the name) 
appear on the front and 
again on each sleeve. 
His head rests upon his 
helmet, which is sur- 
rounded by mantling, 
and bears his crest—a 
colt courant sable. 
Round his neck is a 
chain, to which is at- 
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Fig. 4.—Brass of John Colte, Esquire (1521), and wives 
Elizabeth and Mary, at Roydon, Essex. 


tached a very large Cross Tau—a feature not uncommon on 
military effigies of this period. His two wives are attired (so 
far as one can see) exactly like Mistress Danet, described on 
preceding page (fig. 3), except that the embroidery on the lappets of 
their head-dresses was represented, not by engraving, but by means of 
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inlaid enamel or white-metal, which has now disappeared. In the 
case of both, however, the ordinary costume is concealed almost 
entirely by a long over-mantle, secured by a fastening at the neck, 
and emblazoned (like the man’s tabard) with their respective 
paternal arms, those of Elringtont and Inle,? represented largely 
in white-metal and coloured enamels, which have now been worn 
away. These arms are repeated on both sides, and probably also on 
the back, of each figure. The custcem of wearing these heraldic 
mantles was prevalent during the period when tabards were worn 
by knights and esquires. Above each figure is a scroll bearing a 
brief and much-contracted Latin invocation. At the top was a re- 
presentation of the Trinity, which has been long lost. The children 
are represented almost exactly as are those on the Danet brass, 
before described. There are four sons and eight daughters by the 
first wife, and three sons and three daughters by the second wife. 
The eldest son, George (died 1578), was knighted. The second son, 
Thomas (died 1559), is commemorated by a brass at Waltham Abbey. 
The eldest daughter, Jane, became the wife of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England. At the four corners are four shields. 
All are of lead, and much defaced, except the third, which is of brass 
and bears Colte impaling Inle or Anley.3 Surrounding the whole is 
the inscription, which is in Latin and engraved on a marginal fillet, 
with the Apostolic emblems at the four corners. The concluding 
portion was lost before 1740. The portion bearing the name has 
disappeared recently, but is shown on a rubbing belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries. The emblem of St. John is detached from 
the slab, but preserved in the Museum at Saffron Walden, where 
Mr. Porteous discovered and identified it some years ago. 





* Argent, a fess dancettée, sable, bezantée, between five herons (given elsewhere as 
Cornish choughs) of the second, membered gules. 


? Or, a fess between two chevrons gules. According to Burke, these arms are those 
of Anby, Andby, or Andelby: not those of Inle or Inley. 


3 Gough, who figured the brass in 1798 (Sepulchr. Monum., ii., pl. xcv.), omitted all 
but the third shield. The other three are very easily overlooked in consequence of their 
being of lead only and much defaced. They appear not to have even a basis of brass, 
the lead being run direct into the matrix in the stone. The bearings on them are 
wholly defaced, but it is possible to see that the second bore two coats impaled, They 
bore probably (1) Colte only, (2) Colte impaling Eldrington, and (4) Colte only. As in 
the case of the other Colte brass already discussed, we are unable to decide whether 
these leaden shields were laid down originally with the brass or are later reproductions of 
original brass shields which had become lost. In this case, the fact that one brass 
shield remains is in favour of the view that the leaden shields are later reproductions. 


4 It may be translated :—‘‘ Here lies the brave man [John Colt] Esquire, son of Thomas 
Colte, Esquire, also Elizabeth, daughter of John Eldrington, Knight, and Mary, daughter 
of John Anle, Knight, his wives ; which said John Colt [died the 22nd day of October in 
the year of our Lord 1521; upon whose souls may God have mercy. Amen.]” 
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Of closely-similar type is the brass (fig. 5) at Finchingfield, to 
the memory of John Berners, Esquire (died about 1530), of Petches, 
in Finchingfield, and his first wife, Elizabeth, a daughter of Simon 
Wiseman, Esquire, of Brantham, Suffolk. He was a son of William 
Berners, Esquire, who acquired the Manor of Petches by his marriage 
with Johanna, daughter of William Gilderich, Esquire. There can 
be little doubt that 
both this brass and 
that last noticed were 
engraved by the same 
hand. That in ques- 
tion lies upon a very 
fine altar-tomb of Pur- 
beck marble, which 
stands in the south 
chancel aisle. On 
each side of the tomb 
are three handsome 
canopied niches con- 
taining kneeling fig- 
ures, with two large 
fincly-moulded panels, 
having a shield in the 
centre of each, between 
them ; while at each 
end is a similar cano- 
pied niche, containing 
a kneeling figure, be- 
tween two narrow ty 

anels, with a shield q n it : ee 
in the middle of cach, lili tthe l a dia 
These carved _ stone 
shields bear the arms 
of Berners, Gilderich, 
Swynborne, and Wise- 
man, variously impaled, 
quartered, or single. 
The effigy of John Berners is, in general, closely similar to that 
of John Colte, but it is slightly larger, has a half-turn to the left 
(instead of being full-faced), lacks the cross on the breast, and the 
points of the tuilles do not show below the bottom of the tabard. 
His head rests upon his helmet, which is surrounded by mantling 
and bears his crest. On his tabard, his arms (Berners and 


Fig. 5.—Brass of John Berners, Esquire (about 1530), 
and wife, Elizabeth, at Finchingfield, Essex. 


' A monkey proper, environed about the loins by a ‘band and lined or. 
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Gilderich quarterly) are represented thrice. The effigy of Mistress 
Berners is almost identical, except in size, with that of the wives of 
John Colte. It is slightly mutilated. The mantle bears her paternal 
arms! on each side, and probably also on the back, but the white- 
metal and enamels by which the colours were represented are 
worn away. At the corners were four shields, all now lost. The 
two bottom shields are shown, however, on an old rubbing now in 
the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. They bear (3) 
Gilderich impaling Swynborne, and (4) Berners and Géilderich 
quarterly. The inscription (placed at the feet of the effigies: not 
on a marginal fillet) is in Latin. It states briefly who the persons 
represented were, and says that Mistress Berners died the 26th 
January, 1523-4.2 The date of the death of John Berners is left 
blank, from which we may infer (as in the case of William 
Poyntz) that he erected this monument shortly after the death of 
his wife, intending it as a memorial to her and to himself, and 
before his second marriage to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Sir 
Edward Palmer, of Angmering, Sussex, who survived him.3 One 
cannot help thinking that, as his descendants remained in posses- 
sion of the estate for nearly two centuries, one or other of them 
might have had the date of death filled in. The final invocation, 
though not obliterated, is marked off as though obliteration had 
been contemplated to save the monument from destruction. 

Our next illustration (fig. 6) shows a brass of widely-different 
character. It exists at Great Canfield, and commemorates John 
Wiseman, Esquire (died 17th August 15584), Auditor of the Royal 
Revenues to King Henry VIII., and his wife, Agnes, a daughter 
of Sir Ralph Jocelyne, Lord Mayor of London in 1464. All the 
effigies are represented kneeling, as was done not uncommonly in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The two principal effigies 
kneel on embroidered cushions, in the attitude of prayer, before fald- 
stools, on which are open books; while the four sons kneel behind 
their father and the six daughters behind their mother. The armour 
worn by John Wiseman resembles closely that worn by the figures 
previously described, but show signs of change in two respects— 
(1) the collar of mail has disappeared, and (2), instead of pointed 
tuilles, usually shorter than the skirt of mail, are worn tassets 

* Sable, a chevron ermine between sass cronels argent, for Wiseman of Suffolk. : 

2 It may be translated in full as follows :—‘‘ Here lie John Berners, Esquire, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Simon Wyseman, Esquire ; which said John died the day 
of Anno Domini M.CCCCC. ; and the aforesaid Elizabeth died the 26th 


day of January Anno MV¢ xxiii; upon whose souls may God have megey.’ 


3 She married, secondly, William Bendlowes, Sergeant at Law, of the adjacent parish 
of Great Bardfield, and is commemorated by a brass in the church of that place. 


4 Haines (Manual, p. 54) gives this date as 1518, probably through a misprint. 
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of many plates hinged together, tapering to a rounded point, which 
extends below the skirt of mail. These are buckled, as were the 
tuilles of earlier date, to the lower edge of the skirt of taces, which 
has an opening in the front—a new feature. This brass affords an 
early instance of the wearing of these tassets, which, at a slightly 
later period, developed considerably. The lady wears an entirely 
new style of costume. This had come into fashion in the thirty odd 
years which had elapsed 
since the date when the 
brass last noticed was 
laid down. The _ ugly 
pedimental head-dress is 
replaced by the French 
hood or bonnet—a much 
more becoming piece of 
head-gear. Small ruffs 
or frills are now worn 
round the neck and 
wrists. Instead of the 
long tight-sleeved gown, 
confined by a girdle at 
the waist, appears a 
bodice: and skirt, both of 
which have an opening 
down the front, the 
edges being drawn to- 
gether by ribbons tied 
in bows, though the 
opening down the front 
of the skirt is concealed, 
in this case, by the fald- 
stool behind which the 
lady kneels. The bodice 
is, as usual, sleeveless, 


or. rather h rec Fig. 6.—Brass of John Wyseman, Esquire (1558), and 
’ , the sleeves wife Agnes, at Great Canfield, Essex. 
cover the shoulders 


only. The spirally-striped sleeves shown on the figure are those of 
an under-garment. This style of costume was worn generally during 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. The six daughters are 
dressed much like their mother, but their gowns are low-necked and 
their sleeves loose and pendant. The four sons wear the ordinary 
civilian gown of the period. The four shields, placed at the four 
corners, bear respectively (1) Wiseman and Rockell quarterly, 
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with a crescent on the fess point of the quartered shield for difference, 
(2) Wiseman and Rockell quarterly, impaling quarterly of five (3 and 
2) 1st Jocelyne, 2nd Chastlyn, 3rd Hyde, 4th Battail, 5th Bardolph, 
(3) as No. 2, and (4) as No. 1. 

A brass of more ordinary character is that (fig. 7) at Stock, to 
Richard Tweedy, Esquire (died 28th January 1574-5, aged 58), of 
Stock. He was descended from the Tweedys of Drummelzier, in 
Peeblesshire, but lived long at 
Stock, where, and at Boreham, 
he left descendants. His brass 
was originally on a fine altar- 
tomb which stood in the nave, 
but is now mural. The effigy 
is intended apparently to re- 
present the man standing erect, 
as a flowering plant grows 
between his feet ; but, by a 
curious contradiction (which is 
seen not uncommonly on 
brasses of the time), his head is 
represented resting on his hel- 
met. He is full-faced. Unlike 
the figures of the immediately- 
preceding period, his hair is 
quite short, and he wears beard 

and moustache, these having 
now become fashionable. 
There can be no doubt that 
the figure is intended (as 
were. most of those of the 

Elizabethan and Jacobean 

period) as an actual portrait. 

In respect of the armour 

worn, the figure affords a 

late example of the Early 
Tudor style, though changes are beginning to appear. The skirt 
of mail (soon to disappear) still remains, but the skirt of jtaces 
has now disappeared finally, the tassets being buckled direct to the 
lower edge of the cuirass. They are rounded at the bottom, not 
pointed, as in earlier examples. A new feature is the wearing of 
wrist-frills and of a small neck-ruff with the armour. The curious 
metrical inscription (a small portion of which is loose) speaks of 
Richard’ Tweedy as “a man full grave and sage,” a Justice of the 


Fig. 7.—Brass of Richard Tweedy, Esquire 
(1575), at Stock, Essex. 
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Peace, a soldier who had fought well “against the Ingleshe foes in 
foren lands and eke at home,” and the founder of four alms-houses 
which still exist at Stock. The achievement of arms bears Tweedy, 
Huttofts, Winnington, and Berwick quarterly, with the crest of 
Tweedy. 

Our next figure (fig. 8), which is from Rawreth, is of the type 
of that to John Wiseman, already noticed (see fig. 6), in that both the 
effigies are represented kneeling on cushions before fald-stools, on 
which are open books. It is in the south aisle and is mural, as 
most brasses of the kind were intended to be. It commemorates 
Edmund Tyrrell, Es- 
quire (died the 8th 
November 1576), of 
Beeches, in Rawreth, 
and his wife, Susanna, 
a daughter of —— 
Cooke, Esquire, of 
Giddy Hall, Romford, 
though the inscription 
does not mention the 
lady. The effigy resem- 
bles generally that of 
Richard Tweedy, last 
noticed (than which 
it is only two years 
later in date), but 
there are marked 
points of difference. 
One is the appear- 
ance of the curious 
scrolls on the shoul- 
ders and breast. A 
much more important point of difference is the final disappearance 
of the skirt of mail, which was discarded probably because it 
could not be worn over the huge padded trunk-hose of the period. 
The tassets have increased greatly in size, and are square at the 
bottom. They cover the trunk-hose, which are in this case striped. 
The man’s helmet and gauntlets are on the ground, beside the 
fald-stool before which he kneels. The upper half of the female 
effigy (down to the lower line of the arms) is a modern reproduc- 
tion, made when the church was restored in 1882, in place of the 
original, which had been long lost. Though it represents fairly 
well, in a general way, the female costume of the period, the 


Fig. 8.—Brass of Edmund Tyrell, Esquire (1576), and 
wife Susanna (partly restored), at Rawreth, Essex. 
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representation of the French hood and of the neck-ruff is, we 
think, not above criticism. The lower half of the effigy appears 
to be original. The three shields bear, respectively (1) Tyrrell, 
Borgate, Flambert, and Coggeshall quarterly, with a mullet on the 
fess point of the quartered shield for difference, (2) the same 
impaling Cooke, and (3) Cooke only. These are of special interest 
in that they still retain, in the sunken portions, much of the 
colouring matter by means of which the tinctures were represented. 
Such colouring matter was introduced probably into the sunken 
parts of most brasses of which coats of arms formed a part, but 
to-day it is found in very few instances only. In this case, its 
continued presence is due probably to the fact that the brass is 
mural.! 

The last brass we propose to notice is from Harlow. It shows 
us (fig. 9) the style of armour worn at the period of its final develop- 
ment, just before it was discarded altogether. The brass in question 
is of very large size, and commemorates Richard Bugges (or Bugge), 
Esquire (died the 31st May 1636), of Moor Hall, Harlow, and his 
two wives, Vahan, daughter of Robert Streinsham (or Stransham), 
Gentleman, and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Bowles, Esquire. 
The brass, originally on the floor, was taken up after the church 
was destroyed by fire in 1708, and is now fastened to a large wooden 
frame, fixed to the wall of the north transept. The man is represented 
standing erect and full-faced between his two wives (who have each 
a half-turn towards him), with his right hand resting on the top of 
a large walking-stick (an object not often represented on monumental 
brasses), and his helmet on the ground at his feet. He wears his 
hair long and his beard pointed, this style having come in during 
the reign of James I. A wide lace-edged collar, of the style so 
familiar on painted portraits of the period, falls upon his shoulders. 
His armour differs little from that of the man last noticed, but the 
epauliéres and tassets are larger, and both have scalloped edges. The 
tassets cover the fronts of a pair of long loose knee-breeches, of 
a kind which had now superseded the short, padded, puffed-out 
trunk-hose of Elizabeth’s time. The sabbatons have narrowed down 
to reasonable width. His two wives are attired very differently, 
though both wear a perfectly plain bodice and skirt. The first wife, 
whose features are those of a young woman, wears a very wide plain 
collar, which falls upon her shoulders, with a large light veil or 
kerchief, which covers her head and hangs down her back almost to 





* The Rev. G. G. Kemp, rector of Rawreth,. to whom we are indebted for information 
as to the restoration of this brass, informs us that the colouring matter is original, and 
was not renewed in 1882. 
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the ground. Her skirt is set off widely from the hips by a farthingale 
of whalebone, in the style prevalent in the time of Elizabeth and 


Fig. 9.—Brass of Richard Bugges, Esquire (1636), and wives Vahan and Elizabeth, 
at Harlow, Essex. 
James I. The second wife, whose features are those of a very old 


woman, wears a large neck-ruff of the kind so familiar in portraits 
12 
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of a somewhat earlier period, and a large hood or calash, the veil of 
which falls over her shoulders. Her dress is not distended from the 
hips, the fashion of wearing farthingales having died out by 1636. 
The achievement above the man’s head displays his arms with helmet, 
mantling, and crest.'_ The two shields bear his arms impaled with 
the paternal arms of his two wives, above whose heads they are 
placed respectively.2_ The inscription is in English, and needs no 
comment. 

After about the date of this brass, the practice of laying down 
monumental brasses became extinct. 

Our warm thanks are due to the Rev. J. E. Field for the trans- 
lation of the inscription to Thomas Colte (1471); to the Rev. H. L. 
Elliot for identifications of many of the coats shown; to Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, F.S.A.,, for general assistance; and to the Society of 
Antiquaries for allowing us to reproduce from its collection certain 


lost portions of several brasses. 
MILLER CHRISTY. 


W. W. PORTEOUS. 





* Azure, three water-bougets or, within a bordure argent, goutty de poix. Crest, 
out of a ducal coronet or, a Moor’s head in profile sable, wreathed of the first and 
azure, 

* The shields are reversed as now mounted. In our figure, we have restored them 
to their proper position. 
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Some Late Survivals of Primitive 


Ornament. 


HE invention of the steam engine, whilst it has in many 

ways conferred untold blessings on humanity, has, on the 
other hand, been the means of destroying utterly certain 

forms of art—more especially what is known as “ peasant 

art.” Implements of various kinds for househeld use, which a 
century or so ago were either made at home or in the village 
workshop, are now manufactured by the hundreds of thousands in 
some centre of industry in a large town, and distributed by a 
network of railways extending to the remotest parts of rural 
England. Individuality in design and skill to make things by hand 
have thus been crushed out of existence by the machine driven by 
steam power. At the same time, the exact methods of setting out 
work and putting together of parts introduced by the mechanical 
engineer have proved fatal to art, which depends on slight deviations 
from absolute symmetry and uniformity for its most subtle effects. 

But the steam engine is not alone to blame, for the Board 
School and the South Kensington teachers have between them 
created a bastard Englishman, who, instead of developing naturally 
on his own lines, now thinks other people’s thoughts and copies 
other people’s work. It may not, therefore, be altogether waste of 
time to examine a few of the last surviving products of the pre- 
steam-engine age, before the medizval traditional methods of work 
had been completely lost. 

The chief interest of the objects now to be described is that 
they have been made at home with the simplest possible tools by 
persons who had no art-training whatever, and consequently were 
untrammelled by any pre-conceived ideas. As might be expected 
under the circumstances, the forms of decoration the objects exhibit 
are those common to all primitive art, and possess the two essential 
qualities of absolute simplicity and capability of being easily executed 
with the tools available. The ornament is in all cases appropriate, 
and is applied in such a way as to enhance the beauty of an object 
the primary purpose of which is strictly utilitarian. 
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The first set of objects we shall turn our attention to are apple- 
scoops, three specimens of which are shown on fig. 1. The first 
two (on the left-hand side) were purchased within the last fifteen 
years at a toy-shop at Boston, Lincolnshire, where they were sold, 
not as curios, but for ordinary use. The third (on the right) was 
obtained about twenty years ago from a farmhouse near Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire, where it had been in the possession of the family 
for perhaps a century. The ornament on all three of the apple- 


Fig. 1.—Bone Apple-scoops from Boston, Lincolnshire, and Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire. Scale, 3 linear. 


scoops consists of saltire and lattice patterns similar in style to 
those found on bone objects going back certainly to the time of 
the Roman occupation of ‘Britain. These apple-scoops are in the 
possession of the author. 

The next objects illustrated are two carved wooden spoons from 
South Wales (fig. 2). The first (on the left) belongs to Mrs. R. 
Howells, of Castle Ely, Whitland, Carmarthenshire. It was carved 
with a pocket-knife in 1867 by Mrs. Howells’ cousin, Mr. Thomas 
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Williams, of Ynys Glan Tawe, Ystradgynlais, Glamorganshire, and 
was given as a wedding present. The spoon is 1 ft. 1 in. long by 


Fig. 2.—Carved Wooden Spoons from Glamorganshire and* Radnorshire. 


2? ins. wide across the handle. The decoration consists of heart- 
shaped, cross-shaped, wheel-shaped, and vesica-shaped figures 
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pierced right through the thickness of the wood, the remainder 
of the surface being covered with chevron patterns. 

The second spoon (on the right) belongs to Mrs. Hamer, an 
old lady of eighty years of age, who lives in a cottage at Downfield, 
Rhayader, Radnorshire. I am indebted to Mrs. Stephen Williams, 


Fig. 3.—Carved Wooden Stay-Busks. 


of Penralley, Rhayader, for the information here given and for 
the photograph of the spoon. Mrs. Hamer, whose maiden name was 
Jane Jones, was cook to Mrs. Williams’ father nearly sixty years 
ago, and at that time the spoon was carved for her by a fellow- 
servant out of whitethorn wood with a pocket-knife. The decoration 
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consists of piercings in the shape of a wheel, a semicircle, two 
hearts, and three lozenges, with chevron bor- 
ders in some cases. Besides the ornamental 
piercings there is a circular hole at the top 
for suspension and the initials “J. J.” for Jane 
Jones. The hearts introduced in the design 
are in this, as in all the other instances, em- 
blematical of the affection of the donor for 
the recipient of the gift. At the bottom of 
the handle of the spoon will be noticed a 
small round ball sliding in a slot, the whole 
being cut out of the solid as an exhibition of 
skill in the use of the knife for carving wood. 
This peculiar feature occurs frequently in the 
wooden spoons,' distaffs,2 and knitting-sticks 
of the same period. 

Stay-busks form another class of objects 
which were made by lovers for their sweet- 
hearts, and exhibit the same style of art as 
the carved wooden spoons. Three of these 
are shown on fig. 3. The first two are in the 
collection of Mr. Edward Bidwell, and the 
third belongs to the author. The one on the 
left is 1 ft. t in. long by 2} ins. wide by 1 in. 
thick in the centre. The cross-section is tri- 
angular, so that there is a ridge in the centre 
and two sloping faces on each side of it. 
The decoration consists of circles, hearts, and 
lozenges outlined with a chevron pattern. At 
the lower end are the initials “F. D.” and the 
date 1789. 

The second stay-busk (in the middle of 
fig. 3) is 1 ft. 2 in. long by 1} ins. wide by 
4 in. thick in the centre. The decoration con- 
sists of a heart, a quatre-foil, and a flower 
outlined with a chevron pattern. Four recesses, 
the two upper lozenge-shaped, and the lower 
two circular, have pieces of paper inserted in 
them and protected by glass. On the upper 
panels are the initials “E. S.” and on the 

















aon Archeologia Cambrensis, 6th series, vol. 1 (1901), pp. 168 
and 169. 
2 The Reliquary for January, 1899, pp. 3 and 4. 


Fig. 4.—Decoration on 
Stay-Busk shown on 
the right of fig. 3. 
Scale 4 linear. 
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lower ones the date July 8th, 1797, and a rose, executed in black, 
red, green, and gold. 

The third stay-busk (on the right of fig. 3) is 1 ft. 13 ins. long by 
1% ins. wide by 4} in. thick in the centre. It has been very 
much worn by use, but the carving can still be clearly made out, 


Fig. 5.—Knitting-stick, in the collection of J. R. Allen. 
Scale, 4 linear. 


as shewn by fig. 4. The decoration consists of two tulips, a bird 
in a tree, and a two-handled vase containing flowers, the whole being 
executed with incised lines.: 

The last set of objects we have to deal with are knitting-sticks, 
i.e, wooden sheaths, which were stuck in the waist-belt or apron 
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string, for the purpose of holding one of the needles not in use 
during the process of knitting. The hole in the top of the stick 
for the needle is usually from an inch to an inch and a half deep, 
and of slightly greater diameter than the needle. The stick was 
inserted in the girdle at the left-hand side, and inclined at an 
angle. The knitting-sticks vary considerably in shape, but they 


Fig. 6.—Knitting-stick, in the collection of J. R. Allen. 
Scale, % linear. 


may be divided into three classes according to the device adopted 
for inserting them into the girdle—(1) those without any slot; 
(2) those with a vertical slot; and (3) those with a diagonal cross 
slot. The sticks without any slot generally have a knife-shaped 
blade, but the lower part is in some cases triangular and in others 
round. The specimens illustrated on figs. 5 and 6 belong to the 
author, and the remainder to Mr. Edward Bidwell. 
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The knitting-stick here shown (fig. 5) is 74 ins. long by ? in. 
square. It has a vertical curved slot for the belt, and the upper 
part has the sliding ball device previously mentioned. The 
decoration consists of vertical rows of chevrons. On the curved pari 
of the back is the name Sarah Willens, for whom the object was 
made, and on the front are the initials “S.W ILD,” the former 
being those of Sarah Willens and the latter those of the donor. 


Fig. 7.—Knitting-sticks in Mr. E. Bidwell’s collection. 


The knitting-stick illustrated on fig. 6 is 6} ins. long by 1 in. 
wide. The upper part is round, and the lower like a curved spatula. 
The lower part is ornamented with a lattice-work pattern having 
dots in the centre of each of the lozenges formed by the lattice. 
A similar design occurs on a Late-Celtic wooden tub from the 
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Glastonbury Lake-Village, a reproduction of which is to be seen 
in the British Museum. 

Four of Mr. Bidwell’s knitting-sticks are shown on fig. 7. The 
first is 10 ins. long, with a turned top and knife-shaped blade. The 
second is 10 ins. long by § in. square, with the sliding ball device 
at the top and a cross-slot for the belt sloping diagonally in two 
directions ; it is ornamented with three hearts and lozenge borders. 
The third is 9 ins. long by § in. diameter, turned, and with a vertical 
slot for the belt. The fourth is 8} ins. long by #? in. square, with 
a diagonal cross-slot for the belt; it is§ornamented with semicircles. 


Fig. 8.—Knitting-sticks in Mr. E. Bidwell’s collection. 


The knitting-stick on the left of fig. 8 is 6 ins. long by ? in. 
wide. It is round at the top and square at the bottom, being 
contracted in the middle to fit the belt. The decoration consists of 
a variant of the chevron pattern which is very common on ancient 
British urns of the Bronze Age. On the square part at the bottom 
are the initials “BH. SW.” and the date 1739. The other knitting- 
stick in the middle of fig. 8 is 6 ins. long and has a diagonal cross- 
slot for catching in the belt. The knitting-stick on the right of fig. 8 
is 7 ins. long by 14 ins. wide by § in. thick, with a triangular 
point below made thinner than the top part, and cut away diagonally 
so as to catch in the belt. 
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Several other knitting-sticks are illustrated in papers on the 
subject by the late Chancellor R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., in the Journal 
of the British Archeological Association, vol. xxvii., p. 262, and in 
the Zransactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society, vol vi. p. 91. Amongst the knitting-sheaths figured by 
Chancellor Ferguson, is one in the shape of a heart nicely carved and 
bearing the initials, J.P. It has (instead of a slot, as in the examples 
described in this article),a hole pierced right through it, for suspension 
to the apron string. Cheap copies of the heart-shaped kind of 
knitting-sheath were made in tin or out of a piece of cloth and a 
quill. There are two specimens in the York Museum and others in 
the Carlisle Museum. I shall be greatly obliged if readers of The 
Reliquary will send me an account of any knitting-sticks they may 
know of in public museums or private collections. There is an Italian 
stay-busk of pigué work in silver in the South Kensington Museum. 
(No. 5608/59.) : 

All the objects described in the foregoing article, except the 
apple-scoops, were made for the special purpose of being given away 
as presents from young men to their sweethearts. Hence the 
initials, dates, and hearts introduced into the decoration, which give 
the objects a peculiar interest they would not otherwise possess. 
Much of the unconscious charm of old carved woodwork may be 
attributed to the symbolic or heraldic motives that underlie what 
at first sight appears to be mere ornament. In a practical age, 
which believes neither in religion, blazonry, nor true love, we cannot 
expect the arts to be other than futile.’ 

J. ROMILLY ALLEN. 


* Imagine a masher of to-day laying a stay-busk, such as one of those illustrated on fig. 3, 
at o ungainly feet of anew woman. She would probably use it as a golf club or a hockey 
stick. 





Bishopstone Church 


W Reneade Legge 


The Ancient Church of Bishopston,’ 


in Sussex. 


OME three or four hundred years ago, the Sussex Ouse 
entered the English Channel at the old Cinque Port of 
nw Seaford, having turned abruptly to the east at Meeching, 
the ancient name of Newhaven, where to-day it has its 
embouchure. MHalf-way between the now “decayed haven of 
Seefoord” and the new Haven, a fair green valley runs north- 
wards into the bosom of the Southdown Hills. Bordered on its 
western side by steep, tree-clad slopes, it winds inland, ascending 
as it goes, until it is lost amidst the undulations of the Downs. 
On a spur of hill which thrusts out westwards into this valley, at 
the distance of a mile from the sea, lies the village of Bishopston, 
clustering on the north, east, and west around its ancient church. 
Doubtless when first some fishing-folk built their huts on this 
secluded spot, the only verdure of the valley was the green of the 
sea, and their frail boats floated and their nets were cast where 
now sheep and cattle feed in the rich pastures through which the 
highway to the little village winds. As late into historic times as 
the fourteenth century, the sea invaded the parish, for the returns 
to the “Nonarum Inquisitiones” inform us that “many lands to 
the value of 60 shillings per annum have been submerged by an 
overflowing of the sea.” 





*By way of apology for the inconsistent spelling of the word, it may be mentioned 
that ‘* Bishopstone ” being the common usage was adopted when the drawings were made, 
but when investigating the history of the place, ‘‘ Bishopston” was found to be the earlier 
and more correct form, there being no ‘‘ stone” in the matter. ‘‘ Tun” or ‘‘ ton” means 
an inhabited site, in this case the ‘‘tun of the Bishop.” It is so written in the Nonz 
Rolls, Originalia, and Patent Rolls, etc. 
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In Domesday Book we have some details of the village, but no 
mention is made of the church. We read: “ Episcopus de Cicestre 
tenet in dominio Biscopeston”; then a few details as to hides and 
carrucates, villeins, ploughs, and hogs. Yet the very stones of 
Bishopston Church bear witness to an antiquity greater than the 
date of Domesday’s compilation, or even William’s Conquest. 
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We have no information as to the erection of this church, or 
as to the date of the acquisition of the manor by the See of Selsea, 
at the date of Domesday in the occupation of A®gelric, its last Saxon 
bishop. Possibly the church was built by the first ecclesiastical lord 
of Bishopston, who thus recognised his responsibility towards his 
manorial possession. 
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Few village churches are more interesting or worthier of study 
than that of Bishopston, whether with regard to its vestiges of 
antiquity or the intrinsic merit of its architectural features. It has 
been the subject of much debate whether any part of it bears 
evidence to a Saxon origin. Rickman, who supports the affirmative 


Fig. 2.—The Eadric Sundial at Bishopstone. Scale, 4 linear. 
(From a Rubbing by J. R. Allen). 


view, is opposed by Hussey (in my opinion, a much over-estimated 
authority), and by Figg; while Bloxam does not include it in his 
list of Saxon churches, probably because he had never seen—or 
heard of—it. The Sussex historian, the Rev. T. W. Horsfield, that 
worthy old Philistine, does not enlighten us on the subject beyond 
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allowing the church a “high antiquity,” which is perhaps as much 
as we can expect from one whose criteria in ecclesiology found 
expression in such phrases as “a respectable appearance,” “a neat 
interior.” So little did he know of Saxon architecture that he could 
write of Sompting, that typical Saxon church, as “doubtless originally 
built in the Norman era”; while he assigns Worth (stated by 
Bloxam to be perhaps the most perfect of Saxon churches) to a 
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“very early period of the Norman rule”; allowing that some have 
seen in its “ round” east end a proof of Saxon origin. 

Bishopston Church consists of a nave, north aisle, a double 
chancel—or choir and sanctuary—a porch and ante-porch, and a 
tower. The porch is, without doubt, the most ancient part of the 
church now remaining, and is of a very uncommon character. It is 
flint and stone built, 22 ft. high, and 13 ft. broad. It is entered 
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through a Norman portal or ante-porch, the entrance of which is 
enriched with an intersecting chevron ornament; the jamb-shafts of 
the doorway being modern restorations, but the capitals are 
original. This portal, which projects about a foot from the face of 
the ancient porch, is built of Caen stone, and though of quite Early 
Norman charaeter, is yet of a later date than the main portion of 
the porch. The large, older porch is constructed of flint, with stone 
quoins of a singular character. These stones, almost monolithic in 
magnitude, are of a different kind from those of the ante-porch, the 
angles of the tower, 

and other parts of the 

church. They are of 

local derivation, and 

found beneath the 

chalk. Their arrange- 

ment, while not typically 

that of “long and short 

work,” is strikingly sug- 

gestive of it, as the 

accompanying drawing 

will show. At the east 

angle, the lowest stone 

is 4 ft. 5 ins. high and 

18 ins. thick; above it 

are two small stones, 

measuring, with their | “iy 
mortar, 8 ins.; above Z “eW If 

these is another stone, MMi; UP? 

4 ft. 2 ins. high; next Uf GA OZ Uf 

to it one of 12 ins.; Yi 

above that, one 2 ft. 
6 ins. high, at the top 
of which is a stone of Bishopstone Churcl. 
like dimensions extend- 

ing horizontally into the face of the porch. At the west angle, the 
lowest stone is 4 ft. 4 ins. high; above it is one measuring 3 ft.; 
next to that are two stones of 2 ft. and 1 ft. 6 ins. respectively ; 
above these a stone 2 ft. 6 ins. long, extending horizontally into 
the face of the wall. Between these long horizontal stones and 
the eaves are two or three 8 ins. or 10 ins. stones. 

On the front of this porch, above the Norman portal, is a vertical 
sun-dial of Saxon date. The drawings of this which have hitherto 
appeared have been singularly inaccurate. Radiating lines divide it 

13 


Shouldered window in porch : 
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into twelve hours. Around its upper semi-circle are faint traces of 
a fret pattern, and in the space beneath is the word “EADRIC.” It 
would be fruitless to conjecture the person commemorated by this 
ancient dial, whether priest or patron, giver or graver, Eadric being 
a common name in Saxon times. If by any chance it were found 
to commemorate the Eadric slain by Canute, it would give this old 
horologe no greater age than that which evidently belongs to it. 
From the porch the church is entered through a round-headed 
doorway of plain character, and not directly opposite the portal, 
but nearer to the 
west side. In the east 
wall is a very dilapi- 
dated Decorated 
niche, where, no 
7 doubt, an image of 
y LG, iii, the patron saint* or 
Me “yi ( ‘i the Virgin and Child 
Mia 4 IK once stood. Opposite 
Ys this is a window with 
a shouldered head, 
an Early English or 
Decorated form; in 
this case probably 
Re in) the latter, since run- 
TAL ee MW ning round it is the 

wave moulding. 
E a The tower, stand- 
WI 7 ing at the west end 
_—— WT w= of the church, has 


, several features of 
Belfr sl an uncommon kind. 


“Bishopstone Square, and without 

W.Wencaae Legge buttresses, it rises in 

four diminishing 

stages, and is terminated by a pyramidal shingled spire, beneath 
the eaves of which runs a corbel-table of forty stones, variously 
sculptured into grotesque heads and fancy terminations. In the 
three upper stories the quoin stones have a three-quarter round 
moulding. This arrangement hardly justifies Figgs’ fanciful de- 
scription in the Sussex Archaeological Collection, Vol. I1., when he 
says: “ At the angles of the three upper stories are circular shafts 
without capitals or bases, similar to the tower at Earls Barton.” 
He is even wrong in the latter case, that well-known tower having 





! The dedication of this church is unknown. 
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“long-and-short” work at the angles and flat pilasters on the faces. 
The windows in the belfry story of this Bishopston tower are well 
worthy of notice. They are all of two lights and round-headed. 
Those on the south, west, and north sides are divided by a moulded 
mullion. That on the east has a cylindrical shaft, with a cushion 
capital, as a mullion. On the west side, the third story has a 
circular window with a plain torus moulding. The second stage 
has very small round-headed single-light windows. Those in the 
ground stage are larger, and are due to the restoration of about 
fifty years ago. Inside, the tower-arch is low and round-headed, 
over rectangular 
responds, up the 
angles of which 
and round the 
arches runs a 
three-quarter-round 
moulding. The 


abaci have cham- A : = 
fers, slightly hol- GY i 7 lll — 
|A7 "4 


lowed. From in- 

side the tower, 

above this tower 

arch, may be seen j 
another round- “™ I) 
headed arch, 

reaching very high 
up, to the top of the 
second story. It 
has no piers or res- 
ponds, but springs 
from flat  corbel Window in east wall of Belfry 
stones with slightly 3B ishopstone 
hollow chamfers. 

Fixed to the south wall of the tower, inside, is a very interesting 
carved sepulchral slab,t probably the work of a Norman sculptor. 
On it is carved a narrow flat stepped shaft, terminating in a foliated 
Greek cross, which is encircled by the lowermost of three circles 
of cable-moulding, typifying, perhaps, the Trinity. In the middle 
circle is the Agnus Dei; in the upper, two doves drinking out of a 
vase,? symbolising the Holy Spirit. This ancient slab was formerly 
fixed into the west wall of the church, as the lintel of a fireplace in 
a private pew! 


Se: 


1 
i 


= 





* See J. R. Allen’s Zarly Christian Symbolism, p. 333. 
? Compare with Norman fonts in Winchester Cathedral and East Meon Church, Hants. 
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There are no other monuments or tombs worthy of notice, save, 
perhaps, one in the chancel to the memory of a former vicar, the 
Rev. J. Hurdis, D.D., once Professor of Poetry at Oxford University, 


ayy VT 
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— nape 
Sepulchral slab mBishopstone Church 


who wrote, amongst other poems, plays, and essays, “ The Favourite 
Village : a poem,” a kind of Thomson’s “Seasons” of Bishopston. 
The inscription on his tomb was written by his friend Hayley, the 
poet ;— 
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‘** Hurdis, ingenious poet and divine, 
A tender sanctity of thought was thine : 
To thee, no sculptured tomb could prove so dear 
As the fond tribute of'a sister’s tear. 
For earth, who shelters in her vast embrace 
The sleeping myriads of the mortal race, 
No heart in all that multitude has known 
Whose love fraternal could surpass thine own.” 


Interior of Bishopstone Church. 


At the west end of the nave stands the font, which is of a type 
very common in this county. It is square in form, supported 
on a central thick cylindrical pillar, with four small ones around 
it under the angles of the square, and is raised on steps. 

The nave is lighted on its south side by three Early English 
lancet windows. On the north, it is separated from the aisle by 
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two Early English chamfered arches and sub-arches, which spring, 
east and west, from two semi-cylindrical responds; the central pier 
is cylindrical, with a moulded cap. The north aisle has very small 
Norman windows and a north door of the same period. It is under 
one roof with the nave, the eaves of which come down very near 
the ground. The westernmost chancel or choir is continuous as to 
roof and walls with the nave, and is entered by an Early English 
richly-moulded arch, which rises from rectangular responds, each 
having a semi-cylindrical engaged shaft, with smaller ones in the 
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nooks. The capitals are enriched with stiff-leaved foliage, which 
also terminates the hood-moulding. 

In the south wall of this choir are two Norman arches over a 
central rectangular pier, having a semi-cylindrical engaged, shaft on 
its face. East and west these arches spring from corbels. The 
easternmost arch is enriched with the chevron moulding; the 
western has a plain bowtell and hollow. Two similar arches face 
these on the opposite side of the choir, springing from semi-cylin- 
drical responds, with a central rectangular pier having an engaged 
semi-cylindrical shaft on its face, the capital of which is scalloped. 
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Above these Norman arches in the south wall are two Early 
English lancet windows. 

The eastern chancel, or sanctum sanctorum as it has been 
called, is entered through an Early English arch, the hood-moulding 
of which is enriched with the “ dog-tooth” ornament. Its piers and 
mouldings are very similar to those of the western arch, but the 
capitals of the piers are scalloped on the south side, those on the 
north being plain. The nook-shaft on the south side has the 
scalloped capital ornamented, and its fillet beaded. From these 
details it is evident that this chancel arch represents an early stage 
in the transition between Norman and Early English. Around this 
chancel, which, like many others, is not oriented with the nave, 
runs a string course, plain on the north side, but bearing the chevron 
on the south. The north, east, and south windows are Norman. 

The east window has a 

bowtell-and-hollow mould- 

ing, over shafts with scal- 

loped capitals, their abaci 

‘ being continued as a string 

course. The groined roof 

is a restoration, but the 

north and south clustered 

columns from which the 

groins spring are original 

Norman work. They have 

Fragment of carved stone capitals of a simple but 

very elegant design. 

‘Bishopstone Chureh Beneath ‘ee east ioe 

is an arcade of three round- 

headed arches. In the south wall is a round-headed opening, too 

large for a credence table or an aumbry, yet too small, as it is, for 

a sedile. Outside the chancel a circular window is seen in the 

gable of the east end, its five frame-stones being disposed like the 

petals of a rose. On account of the groined roof, this window is 

not visible inside. The gable of the choir—which, as aforesaid, 
has a roof continuous with the nave—has two similar windows. 

As regards the pre-restoration appearance of this church, a 
drawing by T. Rawlings, made early in the nineteenth century, 
gives us a few interesting items of information. In the choir we 
see that the south-eastern Norman arch was filled up, while the 
north-eastern had beneath it a round-headed opening similar to 
that which is at present in the south wail of the chancel, and was 
probably a sedile. The chancel roof was flat and quite plain, 
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probably plaster; and, like the present groined roof, cuts off all 
view of the circular window in the gable. The east window was 
small and-pointed. The round-headed opening in the south wall 
is seen to reach floor-level, and was evidently a priest’s doorway. 
Among the relics of the past within the church is a piece of 
carved stone shewing bands of interlacing strap-work, intertwining 
a beaded circle; but it is such a mere fragment that it is difficult 
to do more than guess at its derivation. Possibly it is part of a 
churchyard cross or the memorial stone of some particular tomb. 
During the last restoration of this church, large quantities of 
human bones, corresponding in amount to between one and two 
hundred skeletons, are said to have been found beneath the paving. 
But I have not been able to find any reliable record of this 
discovery ; the great quantity of which could hardly be accounted 
for otherwise than supposing the church to have been erected on 
the site of some ancient field of combat; or by the burial of the 
bodies there of the victims of the Black Death, the Sweating 
Sickness or some other of the not infrequent pestilences of the 
past. 
W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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Tumblers. 


Tumblers. 

EDIAEVAL sculp- 

tors and _ illumi- 

nators by their 

very anachronisms 

have left behind them all 
the more valuable evidence 
of the manners and customs 
of their times. In illustrating 
a scene from Scripture it 
was natural to them to select 
an environment which would 


:Fig. 1.—Prior’s Doorway, Ely Cathedral. appeal to themselves and to 


their contemporaries. Thus an 
Anglo-Saxon manuscript repre- 
sents King David’s attendant as 
juggling with knives and balls. 
Again, the Tower of Babel is 
carved or depicted in a style of 
architecture contemporary with 
the sculptor or illuminator who 
represents it. And so when, in 
the story of John the Baptist, 
Salome is shown dancing before 
Herod, it is not surprising that 
she should be represented as 
practising the tumbler’s art with 
genuine medizval surroundings 
and doubtless in medieval fashion 
(fig. 2). Where, in early translations 
of the New Testament, this dancing 
is referred to, use is made of the 
word “to tumble.” A Saxon 
translation of St. Mark reads: 
“ She vaulted and tumbled before 
Herod”; and in the Harleian Fig. 2—British Museum MS. Harl. 
MS., 1701, f. 19, we find— 1527. f. 29. 
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** Hyt telleth that Eroud swore 
To here that tumbled yon the flore.” 

Also Halliwell quotes from another MS. :—! 

** Tumbestere. A Dancer, Herodias’ daughter, that was a tumbestere, 
and tumblede byfore him and other grete lordes of that contre he 
grantede to give her whatever she wolde bydde.” 

Thomas describes a tumbler as “a woman dancer or stage player,” 
and Tyrwhitt as “a dancing woman.” 

There is given in the Roman de Perceval the following descrip- 
tion of minstrels :— 
“Harper y faisoit harpeors, 
Et vieler vieleors, 
Et les baleresses baler 
Et les Tumbleresses Tumber.” 
From this it would 
appear that tumbling 
was an accomplish- 
ment recognised as 
distinct from dancing. 
And in an old 
French version of 
Virgil’s story, AEneas 
is regarded as being 
familiar with this art, 

for the author says :— 

** Eneas leva del mangier, 

Si apela un chevalier, 

Si fist venir ses tombeors 

Ses genz et ses enchantours 

Devant le rei, ki ot grant Fig. 3.—British Museum MS. Reg. 2 B. vii. f 264b. 

joie.” 2 
A similar description is given in “ Richars li biaus” (lines 2,280- 
2,282) :— 
‘* Apries s’asseent a la table 
Deuant yalz ont maint gougleour, 
Maint baleur et maint tumeour.” 

_. In the roll of expenses of King Edward II. it is related how a 
certain tumbler rode before his Majesty and kept falling from his 
horse, at which the King laughed heartily, de qgueux le roi rya 
grantement. And, again, in the records of the household expenses 
of King Henry VII. there are a number of entries of payments to 


tumblers : — 
Item to one that tumbeled at Eltham 
Item to a straunge tumbler in rewarde 
Item to the tabouretts and tumbuler 
Item to a tumbuler at my Lord Bathes.. 
Item to a Spanyard that tumbled .. were. ee et 
Item to the tumbuler upon the rope in reward °- + 4S 


* Harl. 2398, fol. 8 ° See Zneid, VIII., v. 285. 
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Chaucer, in the “ Pardoner’s Tale,” says :— 

** And right anon than comen tombesteres 
Fetys and smale and young fruytesteres.” 
In this last case the tumblers are in bad company. 

The art was considered not merely as trivial and frivolous, but 
as positively harmful. Many instances may be found to exemplify 
the low esteem in which dancing and tumbling were held. 

St. Chrysostom, who lived in the latter half of the fourth century, 
says in his “ Homilies”: “Where dancing is, there is the Devil. 
God has not given us feet to use to shameful purpose, but that we 
may walk straight, not to leap like camels. Even camels when 
they leap are not a pleasant sight, much less are women.” Many in 
his day, he adds, celebrate festive occasions with dancing. “They 
are guilty not against the Baptist, but against Christ Himself.” 
St. Gregory gives a warning against the practice of dancing, which, 
if it must be indulged in on festive occasions, should be, not the 
dance of Herodias, but the dance of David at the bringing in of 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

According to the Provincial’ law of Swabia, any one who became 
a performer (Spielmann) against his father’s wish was disinherited, 
and those who followed this occupation were regarded as beyond 
the pale of the law. 

In a sermon of the fifteenth century, from a Vienna manuscript, 
entitled, “The harm that comes of dancing,”! men and women 
dancers are said to wear the armour of the Devil and fight against 
the children of God. In the same manuscript it is stated that there 
were so many dances that it would have taken a week to enumerate 
them. 

Johann Geiler von Kaiserberg makes a comparison between the 
dance of Salome and that of his own day. The former was not, 
he says, the same kind of dance as they were accustomed to in South 
Germany, where the dancers move about confusedly as if they were 
mad, but as in foreign lands, where only two danced together, and 
everything was conducted with modesty. Further, treating of grace 
at meals, he says: “What is your grace? I will tell you. It is 
‘Pipe away, strike up. Bumberlybum, bumberlybum.’ It is a 
common saying that ‘ Before the meal, when the stomach is empty, 
there is no dance.’” 

A preacher of the thirteenth century, in a sermon on the 
Marriage in Cana, says:— 


‘No pipes and fiddles were there, no dancers or singers or jugglers as 
we have now at our Wedding feasts.” 





* Was schaden tantzen bris gt. 
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The view of dancing, of which tumbling may be regarded as a 
special branch, as evil, is refuted by Lucian in his Dialogue on 
Dancing, in which he says: “I shall endeavour to convince you 
that this art is not so easy, but has a great affinity with almost 
all sorts of learning; as not only music, but arithmetic, geometry, 
and your philosophy, physics, and ethics.” “He (the dancer) ought 
to know how to explain the conceptions of his soul and discover 
his sentiments by outward gesture and motions of his body.” 

And, again, Roger Bacon divides music into the audible and 
the visible; and under the head of visible music he includes 
“leapings and bendings of the body.” 

From time to time the Church set its face against the lower and 
even against the higher forms of minstrelsy. For example, St. 
Augustine says: 

“Donare res suas 

histrionibus vitium 

est immane non 

virtus,” and Hugo 

excludes them from 

the monastic life. He 

says that they are 

frivolous before con- 

version, they often 

are frivolous when 

they come to be 

converted, and they 

easily withdraw. For 

those who are ac- Fig. 4.—British Museum MS. Cotton, Dom. A 2. f. 7. 

customed to travel 

over various regions if they are weighed down by the tedium of 
the cloister quickly depart from it because they have a varied 
experience of the world. St. Louis, too, is praised because, after 
a performance of minstrels, he did not show “the white of his 
teeth,” ze, in laughter. : 

But in spite of ecclesiastical rebukes of minstrelsy in which old 
records abound, it obtained, in its various forms, a hold on the 
clergy themselves. Aldhelm stood on the bridge, and after the 
manner of a minstrel tried to seduce the passers-by into salvation. 
But the degenerate clergy, without any such reason, were often ready 
to participate in almost all the secular enjoyments of their time. 
The monks of Abingdon welcomed those first Franciscans in England 
to their monastery so long as they supposed them to be minstrels, 
but when they found that they were only friars, they turned them 
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unceremoniously from their door. _ As the Church uttered its 
anathemas against the minstrels, so the latter found cause for bitter 
invective against the worldliness of the clergy. “What,” says 
Rutebeuf, “has France gained by its obedience to Rome? 

From Rome come all the vices, avarice, and simony. Corruption 
is the true key which opens the gates of Rome.” Occasionally, 
however, some harmony between secular and sacred jg established, 
as in a twelfth century legend of Pierre de Siglar, who visited 
the sanctuary of Notre Dame de Roc-Amadour. 

An interesting story of a tumbler, dating from the twelfth 
century, has been edited by Foerster in Romania (for 1872). 
English readers will find it easily accessible in Mr. Wicksteed’s 
excellent translation, “Our Lady’s Tumbler.” It is the story of a 
minstrel who wandered to and fro, and growing weary of the world 
gave himself up to a Holy Order. But whereas others were in 
some way or other able to serve God, either by reciting verses or 
lessons or singing, he was able to do none of these things. Everyone 
vied with the rest in serving God. ‘He. alone knew no means of 
worshipping Him. He went down to a crypt in despair of ever 
doing any service until he determined that as others served God 
each with his own trade, so he would serve Him in tumbling. And 
there, before the altar, he besought Mary not to despise his services, 
and he picked out for her his finest feats. “Then he began his 
leaps before her, low and small, great and high, first under and 
then over. Then he threw himself on his knees again before the 
image, and saluted it. . . . Then he tumbled and leapt and 
made in festal guise the vault of Metz around his head. He saluted 
the image and adored it, and honoured it with all his might. Then 
he did the French vault and then the vault of Champagne, and 
then he did the Spanish vault, and then the vaults they do in 
Brittany, and then the vault of Lorraine, and strained himself to 
do the best of all his power. Then he did the Roman vault 
and put his hand before his brow and danced so featly as he gazed 
right humbly at the image of the Mother of God.” And he 
danced until he fell from weariness. Afterwards, at every “hour,” he 
tumbled before the image, and’this he continued for years, until 
one day he was blamed for not attending Matins. A monk over- 
looked his feats, and told the abbot. They both hid themselves 
and secretly watched the tumbler, who worked himself into such 
weariness that he sat down worn out. Then happened a miracle. 
The Queen of Heaven came to his aid and the angels to do him 
honour. The Lady made the sign of God on him, and turned away. 
The holy angels made him an escort, for they found a marvellous 
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delight in gazing on their companion, and only waited the time when 
God should cast him from this. life, and they should have snatched 
his soul. 

Here the tumbler is a man. More frequently it is a woman who 
plays this part, if one may judge from medieval representations, 
though perhaps this apparent predominance is due to the fact that 
so many of the illustrations of tumbling occur as one of the scenes 
in the story of John the Baptist (fig. 5). 

Such medieval examples as may be found in old manuscripts 
are almost entirely representative of the type of turn in which the 


Fig. 5.—British Museum MS. 29,704, f. 11. 


feet describe a semi-circle, and in which the hands touch the ground. 
Some may be simply postures, as, ¢.g., that of the British Museum 
Manuscript 20,704!, but they are positions into which the body 
would be placed in making a turn. The illustration given from 
the British Museum Manuscript, Sloane 335, is possibly intended 
to represent part of a complete circle, the somersault in a back- 
ward direction, the saut volté en arriére (fig. 6). 

One of the illuminated illustrations given in a British Museum 
Manuscript (10 E. IV.) of the fourteenth century is that of a 





* This is an initial letter in which are shown four scenes from the life of St. John 
the Baptist. 
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woman balancing herself with her hands on two swords (fig. 7). A 
similar feat is shown in the 
representation of a piece of 
sculpture in the church of 
St. Miguel de Lino, at 
Orviedo' (fig. 8), and Jus- 
serand, in his English Way- 
faring Life, refers to the 
representation of a like feat 
in the stained- glass windows 
of the Cathedral of Clermont- 
Ferrand. That a performer 
should be capable of placing 
the whole weight of the body 
on the points of two swords 
balanced perpendicularly is 
hardly credible, but a still 
more sensational feat is that 
described by a writer? of the 
eighteenth century as having 
been witnessed by him. In 
a company of funambulists, 
a performer, Gertrude Boon, 
who went by the name of 
La Belle Tourneuse, borrowed 
swords from the audience, 





Fig. 6.—British Museum MS. Sloane 335, f. 5b. 


and having placed three 
in the corner of each eye, 
turned round and round 
for a quarter of an hour, . 
to the dizzy accompani- 
ment ofa violin. “All the 
same,” the writer says, 
“when she returned mine, 
which had a very heavy 
hilt, I noticed that the 
point was a little stained 
with blood.” 

There was danger in 


many of the feats of _ he 
tumblers. In French Fig. 7.—British Museum MS. _ Reg. 10. E iv, f. 58. 





* This illustration is taken from the Volume of Recuerdos y Bellezas containing 
Asturias and Leon. 
? Bonnet: Histoire generale de la Danse, 1724. 
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their tricks are termed sauts périlleux, and there are many indica- 
tions that care was needed-to avoid misadventure. To the public, 
not alive to the fact that the result before them was perhaps the 
life-work of the performer, they appeared even more dangerous than 
they really were. Joinville describes an acrobat who, before 
performing, made the sign of the Cross because he had fear lest 
he should break his neck.1. So wonderful were the performances 
considered that Tuccaro,? the first to give a raisonné account of 
tumbling, seems to have thought it not out of place to explain that 
they are feats of skill, and not the working of a demon, for at the 
beginning of his book he quotes a sonnet written in his honour by 
Beauvois de Chauvincourt, Angevin :— 


Fig. 8.—St. Miguel de Lino, Orviedo. 


‘* Se lancer dedans l’air, dans son vuide azuré 
Voltigeant y tracer d’un corps prompt et agile 
Mille tours et retours: puis se trouver habile 
A terre, d’un plein saut, sur ses pieds asseuré. 
Faict croire 4 ignorant que ce vol aeré 
N’est seulement conduict que de la main subtile 
D’un Daemon imposteur: pauvre sot et debile, 
Qui voudrois que tout fust par ton oeil mesuré. 
ARCHANGE docte, expert, par son discours temonstre 
Qu’en cest art ne se fait de charme aucun rencontre, 
Et que la seule cause est la dexterité.” 





* Tl fesoient trois merveillous sauz; car on lour metoit une touaille dessous les piez, 
et tournoient tout en estant, si que lour pié revenoient tout en estant sour la touaille. Li 
dui tournoient les testes arieres et li ainsnez ausi. Et quant on li fesoit tourner la teste, 
devant il se seignoit ; car il avoit paour que il ne se brisast le col au tourner. 

? Archange Tuccaro: Trois Dialogues de exercise de sauler ct voltiger en Tair. 1599. 
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That there was real risk involved Tuccaro was well aware, for 
he gives hints to the performer with a view of diminishing that risk. 
It is important, he says, that the acrobat should not meet with an 
accident, because it will give him fear for the future. He must 
measure his strength, and guard against being led into doing any 
other turn than that on which he has previously resolved, and every- 
thing must be done according to rule. From misjudgment of the 
ground a sauéeur once struck against a large beam, and some per- 
formers have come to grief in a series of sauts de singe by dashing 
against a wall. He must be careful not to slip, nor to come into 
contact with anything, either high or low. He must note the 
approaches and any obstacles, and be assured that all his apparatus 
‘is in good order, ¢.g., the trestle, table, chair, and bench. And lastly 
he must be cheerful, and not like some acrobats, so melancholy that 
they fear the least thing which presents itself to their eyes. 
Reference is made in Tuccaro’s book to “ poor Horace,” who broke 
his neck in making a turn. He had not thoroughly learnt his art, 
and his courage failed him. He lost his head before he was half 
through, and, his strength failing him, he fell on the hard ground. 
He was a gentle and virtuous young man, and his death was an 
inestimable grief to all those who were present. 

Against the dangers of vertigo, or loss of nerve, acrobats have 
made use of another aid than that of circumspection. Bonnet says: 
“We no longer see those famous funambulists and tumblers which 
used to be regarded with so much admiration and which made the 
spectators shudder, not knowing that they were accustomed to 
chew a root which they called dormit, and which has the virtue of 
preventing giddiness. It is a plant, the leaves of which the wild 
goats or chamois eat before climbing to the heights of the mountains ” 
(see p. 182). Another preventive against mischance was exemplified 
in the performance of an acrobat who, in the time of Louis XIV., 
had a rope stretched from the tower of Nesle to the tower of the 
Grand Prévét, and, high in the air, performed so many turns and 
bendings of the body that he fell head foremost, but the river Seine 
beneath saved him from any injury. In Tuccaro’s second Dialogue 
it is related that some acrobats had attempted to turn a double 
somersault, but without success. They took the precaution, however, 
of leaping from a bridge, and they chose a bridge doubtless because 
with a stream beneath, the inconvenient effects of a turn and a half, 
instead of two turns, would be lessened or obviated. In this 
Dialogue, Sieur Cosme says that although he had heard that a double 
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somersault! was possible, he does not think that a man of himself 
would have sufficient force. Whereupon Sieur Ferrant adds that if 
a man can perform one turn, it is only his want of sufficient strength 
which prevents him from turning three or four times. The triple 
somersault has now become un fait accompli. 

To perform the difficult feats of acrobatism, it is necessary that 
the pupil should begin betimes. Tuccaro is not only an athlete: 
he is, in addition, a pedagogue, and enters into questions of the 
teaching of his art de bzen sauter with as much enthusiasm as if he 








Tuccaro: Trois Dialogues. 


believed (and probably he did) that somersaults were really solid 
things in life. His method shows the combination of the deductive 
method of the ancients and the inductive method of the moderns. 
He has, as he says in his Epistre, “found the means of reducing 
this marvellous somersault (sau?) under rules and definite measures.” 
The age at which a child should begin is discussed. On the one 


* The double somersault is. performed en forteur, that is from the shoulders of a 
fellow performer, or by means of a spring board, v. Hugues Le Roux: Les jeux du 
cirque et la vie forain. The triple somersault may be accomplished through the 
united force of two performers, one of whom lies on his back and propels the other in 
the air. In this feat as performed at the London Hippodrome a preliminary single 
turn is made so that the triple somersault begins with an already-acquired circular 
motion, 
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hand, the ages seven to nine years may be recommended for two 
reasons, first, because then the pupil, like a young tree, is pliant and 
can be made to receive the bent which you may wish to give him. 
If the child is not accustomed and fashioned betimes to some honest 
exercise, he will not without difficulty be corrected and altered when 
he has become older. If his instruction is delayed till he is fifteen 
or older, he will in no case be so docile and exempt from presump- 
tion as at the earlier age. A child will allow himself to be taught, 
and does not of himself presume or dare to risk anything which 
is beyond the rules and precepts laid down by his master. It is 
not often, however, that he can be made to attain to the observation 
of the rules and measures without the use of the whip. Another 
reason is that when he is younger his limbs, muscles, nerves, and 
joints are more flexible and ready to produce those thousand various 
movements which are necessary for the practice of the profession. 

In an art so dangerous the master has to employ special means 
in his teaching for leading the pupil by easy stages to the performance 
of a somersault without aid. It is necessary for the pupil to lose 
the fear which is natural in undertaking any difficult performance, 
and for that reason the master accustoms his pupil little by little 
to acquire flexibility of the back. From the first he balances the 
future acrobat, face downwards, across his knee, and gently presses 
him into a form which becomes more and more curved from day 
to day (fig. 9). This instruction is not to be forced, but when it 
has been continued long enough to render the back pliant, the pupil 
is placed on the ground and led to bend himself backwards in such 
a way that, little by little, he becomes able to join hands and feet 
(fig. 10). The next step is the saut a deux mains, in which the hands 
are thrown on to the ground and the feet brought round in a semi- 
circle until they reach the ground again. When the pupil has 
accomplished this he learns to make the turn with only one hand 
touching the ground, and then proceeds to the Onde du demi col, 
a turn of the same kind as the preceding, in which, however, the 
back of the neck just where the shoulders begin, touches the ground 
instead of the hands. The next feat is the saut de singe, which is 
the saut a deux mains turned backwards. Little by little he learns 
to turn a somersault backwards or forwards in the air, no part of 
his body touching the ground from the beginning to the end of the 
feat. Many other somersaults are described in Tuccaro’s book under 
such titles as the “ La roue avec le saut en arriere,” “ Le saut de chat,” 
and “Le saut du Lyon,” and illustrations are given of some of the 
positions. Some of these turns are made from trestles or benches 
or from planks held in a slanting position against a wall. The 
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pupil is presumably taken through many or all of these exercises, 
according to his capacity. In his instructions, the master supports 
the pupil by holding a girdle tied round the waist, and with the 
other hand helps to turn him. Next he helps him by means of 
the girdle only, and lastly by the turning hand alone. When the 
master has taken his pupil through a complete course of study in 
somersaults, he may, if he has done his work well, be able to address 
him as follows: “My dear pupil, I have always guided and led 
you in my art, as far as your capacity in mind and strength would 
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Fig. 10.—Comme on faict ioindre les mains aux pieds. 
Tuccaro: Zyrois Dialogues. 


allow, and with the best of my ability, to the attainment of the most 
difficult somersaults according to those rules of the art which you 
have heard and learnt from me. Now that I see you are strong 
and powerful enough to be able with experience to put into practice 
the instruction necessary for the knowledge and true understanding 
of this art, I shall leave you from henceforth the free government 
of yourself to practise what seems good to you, so that you may 
come to that perfection which is possible in the art. You are not 
wanting either in strength, judgment, or experience ; go now through 
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the world exercising and performing the feats which you like best. 
Never forget the precepts which I have taught you, namely, with 
confidence to estimate aright the time of the movements in due 
proportion, whether you are performing with “the use of a trestle, 
trebuchet, spring-board, or otherwise, as on a table, and so on; 
keeping in mind that all the turns which are made from the ground, 
and which are also made from the trestle sometimes, must be first 
practised from the ground with much judgment and assurance, as 
we have said in our previous teaching. You must not allow a single 
backward turn, large or small, violent or weak, to be omitted from 
daily exercise, for fear lest you should readily and in a short time 
forget what you have learnt with so much trouble and labour, and 
even during a long time. You ought also to continue this practice 
so that you may acquire the necessary exactness in accordance with 
the rules of the art which you have learnt from me. But, principally, 
busy yourself with continuing the practice of the turns made from 
the ground, seeing that on these depend the proportion and perfec- 
tion of the whole performance of the turns.” 

Tuccaro is eminently practical, but his book is philosophical also. 
Two points are perhaps specially worthy of note in this respect. 
The art of turning somersaults is brought into relation with the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and their four cases definitely stated. The 
material cause is the body, the formal cause the movement, the 
efficient cause the idea in the mind of the acrobat of controlling his 
bodily strength, and, lastly, the fiza/ cause is the true protection 
and perfection which every good performer knows how to reach. 
And again, an interesting piece of introspective analysis is put into 
the mouth of one of the participants in the dialogue. “I know this 
of a truth,” he says, “that before I make the turn, I always seem 
to see myself in the air, as I think and meditate how I ought to 
perform it, so that I have a model and pattern imprinted on my 
understanding.” 

As an illustration of Tuccaro’s description of feats, the following 
may be quoted, which has reference to the somersault turned within 
a series of hoops held up by men, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

“The height of the diameter of the hoop must be such that it 
is on a level with the nose of the acrobat. Ten men, five on each 
side, stand in pairs facing each other, each pair holding two hoops 
fully a foot apart. These ten men stand with their feet apart, so 
that the feet of one man touch those of his neighbour to ensure that 
the body is firmly placed with a view of holding the hoops in the 
right position and high enough for the circumference to be on a 
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level with the point of our young man’s nose, except that the first 
and second, where the spring begins, and the two last, where it 
ends, must be a little lower than the others, the two first to allow 
the passage of the arms, and the two last to prevent him -falling on 
his back when he emerges from the hoops. The first hoop must 
be half a pace from the spring-board, so that our young man may 
not touch his arms when he leaps. Our acrobat will stand at some 
distance, so that he may take a very quick run, and at the end of 
it he will put his feet together, and then take the final spring from 
the board. The feet rising quickly from the spring-board into the 
air, and the arms well extended, and hands closed, are thrown forth 
into the hoop, as our first figure shows, and by means of the head 





Fig. 11.—Tuccaro: TZrots Dialogues. 


draw the extended body through the midst of the hoops as the 
second figure, that in the hoops, shows. And suddenly when the 
head has reached the seventh hoop, the turn is made, the head 
beginning, and the arms and legs being drawn up. And so soon as 
the turn has been made and the lower part of the body emerges 
from the hoops, a rapid extension of the body is made to restrain 
its impetus, and to return to the feet again. The above 
figure, according with our description, shows the entry into the 
hoops, the manner in which the body must contract in the middle 
of the hoops, and the time at which it should become extended” 
(fig. 17). 

Many discussions of interesting questions on the art of turning 
somersaults are given by Tuccaro, such as whether the forward or 
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backward somersault is the easier, the conclusion being that although 
the forward somersault is easier in the beginning, it is more difficult 
in the end. It is more suitable for performance from a height or 
with a run (fig. 12). The backward somersault, on the other hand, 
is difficult in the beginning, but on the whole is easier. In dealing 
with the saut de singe, the story is told of a remarkable feat which 
Baptiste, one of the dramatis ‘persone of the Dialogue, was able 
to perform. This consisted in turning a rapid succession of sauts de 








Fig. 12.—Tuccaro: 7rois Dialogues. 


singe, which gave the appearance of a windmill rather than a man’s 
body, ended by leaping over, in the last saut en arriére, a garter 
held by two persons as high as possible. Reference is made to 
acrobats of distinction—Alonzo the Spaniard, Janino the Sicilian, 
Hierosme de Furli, Moret de Bologne, and Malfatto, the last-men- 
tioned being able to stand on a table as high as his shoulders, and 
then lower himself backwards until his hands touched the ground. 
This Malfatto “did admirable things with his spine,” and it is 
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interesting to note that Laneham, writing of the revels at Kenilworth, 
describes an Italian as showing: tricks of “tumblings, castings, hops, 
jumps, leaps, skips, springs, gambauds, somersaults, caprettings, and 
flights, forward, backward, sideways, downward, upward, and with 
sundry windings, gyrings, and circumflections. . . . As for this 
fellow,” he adds, “I cannot tell what to make of him; save that 
I may guess his back to be metalled like a lamprey, that has no 
bone, but a line like a lute-string.” 

That acrobatism was somewhat extensively practised in the 
sixteenth century seems sufficiently clear. That such a book as 
Tuccaro’s should have been published, giving indications that the 
art was capable of being regarded as a subject of education, together 
with the references quoted above, and an allusion made to the kind 
of training which takes place at the “school of many masters,” is 
some evidence of general cultivation. The author himself gives, in 
his Epistre au Roy, some further information which bears this out. 
After referring to the physical accomplishments of the magnanimous 
King, Charles IX., of that name, he says: “He was desirous, as 
far as possible, to produce those sauts perilleux in which I had the 
honour of serving him as master.” And again, he counts himself 
fortunate that he has had an honourable place in two of the first 
Courts of Christendom, having been for some years in the service 
of the Emperor Maximilian II, who, when he gave his daughter, 
Isabel, in marriage to Charles I[X., commanded him to follow her. 
He resolved to obey, that he might behold the beauty of the king- 
dom in which he had dwelt ever since. He claims the credit of 
having been the first to reduce the wonderful feats of acrobats to 
rules. 

The tumbler’s art we have seen as an accessory to the banquet 
in the middle ages ; in the sixteenth century it had risen to a position 
of greater importance and independence. Later it entered a new 
phase as an accompaniment to the drama, forming part of the equip- 
ment of a troup of “ Danseurs de corde,” which acted comedies, 
interspersed with performances of tricks. These tricks, it may be 
said, held the same relation to the crude comedies performed in 
the fairgrounds of France that the ballet does to the modern Paris 
Opera. They became conventional adjuncts, and served to supply 
that relief or contrast, which is a necessary part of all art, great 
or small. 

Actual examples of the text of such productions are given in the 
Mémoires pour servir a Histoire des Spectacles de la Foire, by 
the Brothers Parfaict, Paris, 1743, and frequent reference is made 
to them in Compardon’s Spectacles de la Foire. 
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In modern times our streets yet retain traces of the ambulatory 
troups of performers, and although pleasure fairs are rapidly declining, 
acrobatic performances are still in vogue in the circus and music- 
hall, where feats may be witnessed which do not appear to have 
been dreamed of in the philosophy of Arcangelo Tuccaro.* 

ARTHUR WATSON. 





* Appended is a list of some representations of the tumbler’s art in medieval 
manuscripts and sculpture :— 


Ambolsg.—Church of St. Denis, Capital. Cahier and Martin: Nouveaux 
Mélanges @’ Archéologie, 1874, vol. i, p. 217. 

AVALLON.—Church of St. Lazare, Doorway at West End. De Caumont : 
Abécédaire, 1870, p. 160. 

BELVILLE.—Church. Corbel on North Side of Nave. 

E.y.—Cathedral. Prior’s Doorway. Carter. Amcient Specimens, vol. ii. 
Miserere. Carter. Avcient Specimens, vol. ii. Emma_ Phipson : 
Choir Stalls and their Carvings, 1896, plate 19. 

Lonpon.—British Museum MSS. 

Harleian 1527. Strutt: Sports and Pastimes, Book iii, ch. v. 

10 E. iv. Jusserand: Zuglish Wayfaring Life. 

Cotton. Dom. A. 2 fol. 7a. Strutt: Sports and “Pastimes, Book iii., 
ch. v. 

29,704, f. 11. Initial letter. 

Sloane, 335. Strutt: Sports and Pastimes, Book iii., ch. v. 

2. B. vii. Strutt: Sports and Pastimes, Book iii, ch. v. 

Lyons.—Cathedral, window. Begule: Monographie, 1880. 

Orvigepo.—S. Miguel de Lino. Recuerdos y Bellezas, volume containing 
Asturias y Leon, p. 80. 

Oxrorp.—MS. Bodl. Misc. 262. J. R. Green: Short History of the 
English People, 1893, vol. ii, p. 496. Strutt: Sports and Pastimes, 
Book iii., ch. v. 

PARIZE-LE-CHATEL (Niévre).—Capitals in the Crypt. De Caumont : 
Abécédaire, 1870, p. 272. 

Pavia.—S. Michele, West front. Gally Knight: Zcclesiastical Architecture 
in Italy. Dartein: Etude sur [Architecture Lombarde. Atlas plate 56. 

St. GEORGES DE BoSCHERVILLE.—Capital. Willemin: A/onuments inédits, 
vol. i., 1806. Naumann: History of Music, p. 219. Cahier a’ 
Instructions sur la sculpture, Paris, 1846. Carl Engel: South Kensing- 
ton Art Handbooks—Musical Instruments, p. 108. 

SEMUR.—Eglise de Notre Dame, Door of N. Transept. King: Etudes 
fratiques tirées de? Arehitecture du Moyen Age. Lacroix: Military 
and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, p. 345. 

Verona.—S. Zeno Maggiore. Bronze door (9th century) at West end. 

YorKk.—Museum, Encaustic Tile: Architectural Societies of Northampton, 
York, and Lincoln, 1879-80. 

ZuRICH.—Minster, capital in the Cloisters. Mittheilungen der Antiquar- 
ischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, vol. i., pt. vi. 

Also see other examples given in J. R. Allen’s Zarly Christian Symbolism, 
p- 328. 
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THE ORTON SCAR BROOCH. 


THE very fine silver penannular brooch represented in the collotype plate 
which forms the frontispiece of the present number of Zhe Reliquary 
belongs to the Society of Antiquaries, to whom we are indebted for kind 
permission to reproduce it. The brooch was found, together with a twisted 
silver torque, in 1847, in a crevice of the limestone rock 5 ft. below 
the surface on the north side of Orton Scar, near the summit, by a 
labouring man, who was employed in quarrying gate-posts. Orton Scar 
is situated on the north side of the river Lune, in the county of West- 
morland, and is about four miles north of Tebay Junction, on the London 
and North-Western main line to Carlisle. The brooch and collar were 
presented to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. T. Reveley, of Kendal. 
The photograph from which the collotype plate was made was taken by 
Mr. George Clinch. 

The pin of the brooch is 11 ins. long, round in section at the top 
and square at the bottom. The penannular ring with expanded ends, 
which forms the body of the brooch, is oval, measuring 5 ins. across one 
way and 4} ins. the other. The expanded ends measure 2 ins. across in 
the widest part. The head of the pin was made by flattening the bar 
with a hammer, bending it round into a loop, and then fastening it with 
a rivet passing through a conical washer. The mouldings and stamped 
ornament on the head were probably executed before the loop was formed 
by bending. 

The ornament on each of the expanded ends of the penannular ring 
consists of five raised bosses (or, more strictly speaking, rivet heads) on 
a chased zodmorphic background. Each rivet-head is surrounded by an 
ornamental collar, and the central rivet-head is connected with the four 
others by two straight and two curved granulated bars raised above the 
rest of the surface. The collars and bars are in separate pieces, kept in 
place by the rivets, and not produced by cutting down the surface of 
the expanded end with a graving tool. It will be noticed that only three 
of the bars now remain in place, the others having been lost. 

The Orton Scar brooch is shown to be of the Viking period (1) by 
the peculiar stamped pattern on the head of the pin, and (2) by the fact 
of its having been found with a twisted silver collar of well-known Viking 
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type. Other examples of the same class of brooch are to be seen in 
the British Museum and the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin. The art of the Orton Scar brooch exhibits a mixture of Eastern, 
Scandinavian, and Celtic styles, which is to be accounted for by the trade 
in silver from the Mahomedan states on the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
across Russia, to the Island of Gotland, thence through Sweden and 
Denmark to Great Britain. The hoards of silver which prove the existence 
of this trade route consist of personal ornaments, ingots, and a mixture of 
Anglo-Saxon and Cufic coins dating from a.D. 880 to 955. The most 
remarkable hoards of silver of the Viking period in this country are those 
made at Skaill, in Orkney, in 1858; at Cuerdale, near Preston, Lancashire, 
in 1840; and Douglas, Isle of Man, in 1894. Those of our readers who 
wish to pursue the subject further may consult with advantage Dr. Joseph 
Anderson’s Scotland in Pagan Times (The Iron Age), Dr. Hans Hildebrand’s 
Scandinavian Aris, and an article on “The Celtic Brooch and how it 
was worn” in Zhe Jilustrated Archeologist for 1894, p. 162. 
J. Romitty ALLEN. 


AN ANGLIAN CROSS-FRAGMENT AT KENDAL. 


KENDAL, hitherto, has had no pre-Norman history, except what might be 
inferred from its ancient name of Kirkby-in-Kendale, “the church-town (or 
rather homestead) in the dale of the Kent,” and from its moated durh 
now called the Castle-how—if this dburh indeed be pre-Norman. The 
stone here figured seems to show that a church was founded even before 
the Danish invasion, in the period of early Anglian settlement. 

It is part of a cross, of whitish-grey sandstone, measuring originally about 
1 ft. o in. broad and 7 ins. thick; the fragment is 1 ft. 5 ins. to 1 ft. 6 ins. 
long. On one side (A) there is carved in low relief a boldly-drawn scroll, 
each convolution of which envelops a triad of twigs and grape-bunches, 
arranged in such a way as to recall the trumpet-shaped designs of “ Late 
Celtic” and survivals of the motive in later Irish art; though, as far as 
I know, this treatment of the Hexham and Bewcastle vine with Celtic 
feeling is unique. The edge (B) has a scroll of a very peculiar pattern— 
stiff, open twigs and leaves, sticking straight out from the flowing curves 
of the stem, as on the Lancaster stone, fig. 1 in my article in The Religuary 
for October, 1902; while the flowing curves themselves recall the stone in 
fig. 2 of the same article (there printed upside down). The other side (c) 
has a rather rude imitation of a well-known Hexham subject, suggesting 
that this work is somewhat later than the fine period of the Anglian style. 
We might group this Kendal stone with the Anglian fragments at 
Addingham, Heversham, Halton, Lancaster, Heysham, etc., and the bits 
of a cross-head at the Abbey, Carlisle, as works of the same school in the 
eighth or ninth century. 

The stone is one of a number (the rest being capitals, mullions, etc.), 
which were removed from the parish church at the restoration in 1850, 
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and given by a churchwarden to the Unitarian minister, who used them to 
ornament a rockery at the burial ground of his denomination in the 
Market Place. Mr. Titus Wilson, of Kendal, whom I have to thank for 
calling my attention to it, says that the man who received and placed this 
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stone with the rest in the burial ground, in 1850, is still alive and vouches 
for the fact. In 1901 the trustees of the chapel gave the stones back, and 
they are now (May, 1903) standing outside Kendal parish church at the 


east end. 
W. G. CoLLINGwoop. 
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TRANSITIONAL ‘NORMAN FONT AT BELTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
BELTON be'dewasill three miles north of Grantham, Lincolnshire. The one 
in Belton Chutch’ is probably of the Transitional Norman period, as it 
has the dog-tooth ornament round the top and round the arcading of 
the sides. The bowl is ancient, but the base is modern. The bowl is 
octagonal, 2 ft. 8 ins. in diameter outside, and 1 ft. 8} ins. deep. The 
inside! of the, bowl’ is 1 ft. 11 ins. in diameter, and 1 ft. 1 in. deep. 
The eight faces of the bowl are sculptured with figures under round 
arches, thus :— 


Fig. 1.—Font at Belton, Lincolnshire. 
(Reproduced from Simpson's “ Baptismal Fonts.”) 


A man ringing two bells hung to a horizontal beam above his head; he 
holds one rope in each hand. 

A monk with a cowl, and having an open book in front of his face. 

A priest with his two hands uplifted. 

A man with a skull-cap on his head, wearing a dress with long sleeves. 

A lion rampant. 

A knight in armour, with a helmet on, and holding a long sword, with which he 
is prepared to decapitate a figure on his right having a rope round his neck. 

A man with a bird perched on his head, holding the end of the cord round 
the neck of the man on the adjoining face of the font. 

A conventional tree. 

It has been thought that the bell-ringer is intended to bea sort of 


rebus or pun on the name Belton, but against this theory it may be 
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mentioned that similar representations occur elsewhere, on a font from 
Hutton Cranswick, Yorkshire, now in the York museum, and on one of 
the columns of the chancel arch at Stoke Dry, Rutlandshire. It seems 





Fig. 2.—-Font at Belton, Lincolnshire. 
(From a photograph by A. E. Smith.) 


more probable that the first four figures on the Belton font are intended 
for the officials of the church. The lion, which comes next, is 
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a universally accepted symbol of Christ; and the meaning of the Tree 
of Life, on the last face, is well known. 

The subject represented on faces Nos. 6 and 7, is. most difficult 
to explain, as it does not appear to correspond with any of the usual 
Scriptural subjects. The scene may, perhaps, be taken from one of 
the medieval romances, or it may illustrate some local legend. In the 


Fig. 3.—Font at Belton, Lincolnshire. 
(From a photograph by A. E. Smith.) 


spandrel between the two arches is a curious little figure with the hands 
uplifted, but it is not quite clear whether it has any connection with the 
figures under the arches below. 

The photographs here reproduced were taken specially by Mr. A. E. 
Smith, but as the face with the bell-ringer upon it could not easily be 
got at, we give a view from F. Simpson’s Baptismal Fonts. 
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SOME SPANISH JOINERY. 


THE accompanying illustrations are good examples of Spanish joinery, 
from a house in Calle Fuente 18, Huelva, belonging to the Rio Tinto Co. ; 
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Fig 1.—Wooden Door with ornamental Panelling at Huelva, Spain. 
(Drawn by A. G. Langdon.) 


the port of Huelva being that from which the mineral from the largest 
copper mines in the world is exported. The first two doors (figs. 1 and 2) 


15 
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are hung in pairs and made of oak and cedar, both measuring 7 ft. 6 ins. 
high, exclusive of the architraves ; the sketches of their little wrought-iron 
drop handles being shown to a larger scale in figs. 3 and 4. The third 
























































Fig. 2.—Wooden Door with ornamental Panelling at Huelva, Spain. 
(Drawn by A. G. Langdon.) 


door (fig. 5), made of pine, is 6 ft. 1 in. high by 2 ft. 9 ins. wide, and the 
mouldings to all three of the doors are given three-quarter full size in 
figs. 6 and 7. 
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In the first two instances the number of panels attract immediate 
attention. Each fold in the door (fig. 1) contains thirty-eight panels, and 
the still more ornate pair (fig. 2) contain fifty panels each. 

A. G. Lancpon, F.S.A. 








Fig. 3.—Wrought Iron Drop- 
Handles on Spanish Doors. 

















Fig. 4.—Wrought Iron Drop- LJ 


Handles on Spanish Doors. 
































Fig. 5.—Panelled Door at Huelva, Spain. 




















Fig. 6.—Detail of Doors shown Fig. 7.—Detail of Door shown 
on Figs. 1 and 2. on Fig. 5. 
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Notices of New Publications. 





“THe Arts iN Earty ENGLAND,” by G. Batpwin Brown, M.A. Two 
Vols. (John Murray). — Professor Baldwin Brown has produced two 
memorable and valuable volumes, though they are issued under a delusive 
general title, the adoption of which, so far as the full heading of the first 
volume is concerned, is a complete misnomer. The first volume has for its 
sub-title—“ The Life of Saxon England in its relation to the Arts;” but the 
contents are distinctly at variance with any such description. A book on the 
“ Arts” of any period is bound, if it is to be of real value, to be well and 
distinctively illustrated ; nor is there any special complaint to be made as to 
the quality or quantity of the plates provided for this volume, The maps 
and illustrations number twenty-seven, but of these only five have any 
possible connection with even the period of the Saxons in England. Most 
of the other pictures and plans in the book produce, when taken in con- 
junction with the title, an almost nightmare effect on the reader, who. rubs 
his eyes to see if they are really intended as exponents of Saxon art. There 
is, for instance, a singularly beautiful drawing of the fifteenth century carved 
oak pews at Beeston, near Mileham, Norfolk; but what has this to do with 
pre-Norman craft? Other plates and plans illustrate such utterly foreign 
subjects as a half-timbered Tudor cottage at Stanford, Kent; the Roman 
wall, Durham, in 1595 and 1895 ; the monk and the priest, from Holbein’s 
Dance of Death; Evereux in the eighteenth century; the early monastic 
settlement on Skellig Michael; and a baptistery at Nocera, Southern Italy. 

The volume will be searched in vain for illustrations (or anything but the 
most cursory paragraph in the letterpress) on such subjects as the work of 
the Saxons in England in bronze, iron, precious metals, glass, bone, ivory, 
wood, etc. ; or as to their remarkable cunning in the art of embroidery, or 
their still more wonderful success as scribes and illuminators. It cannot be 
said that the Anglo-Saxons, even in their pagan days, were devoid of either 
art instinct, or power to express it. Passing over the monographs on 
their sepulchral and other remains, it will be sufficient to refer any possible 
sceptic to the illustrated examples of their handicraft in the recently issued 
first volumes of the Victoria County Histories of Essex, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Surrey, and Worcestershire. In 
their later Christian days we have a gold necklace of beautiful workmanship, 
with a small cross in the centre ; various gold and silver pendant crosses ; and 
several gold rings with Christian inscriptions, as well as the famed “ Alfred’s 
Jewel.” There are also various ivory plaques and an ivory casket all carved 
with New Testament subjects, and of undoubted Anglo-Saxon date. And 
if we are astonished at the ignoring of all this, and of the wonderfully 
executed Anglo-Saxon manuscripts and charters, in a high-class book. of 400 
pages, entitled: ‘ The Life of Saxon England in .its Relation to the Arts,” 
words absolutely fail us when it is found that the sculptured and decorated 
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crosses and other stones, many of. thent of great ‘beauty and intricacy ‘of 
design, are also passed by in silence. ‘When Mr. Romilly Allen wrote on 
the subject in 1889, he considered. that the ‘total number of specimens of 
such decorated monuments or fragments of monunients in’ English’ counties 
could not fall short of 400. Since that date greater attention has‘been given 
to the question, and the number of those already chronicled must by- now 
have fully réached’ 500. These stones, inscribed and otherwise, are of the 
very essence of the history of Saxon Art :in England, and’it is simply 
incomprehensible why their Art, nay, almost ‘their very existence, is left 
unnoticed in these pages without any —_— or due ow statement 
as to the omission. 

Under some totally. different title of a gineral dines there is much to 
be said in favour of this volume. The opening words of the ‘ Prefatory 
Note ” give a far truer idea of the contents ‘than the title: “* The following 
chapters,” says Professor Brown, “deal with some ‘of: the: facts ‘of religious 
and social life that underlie the early history of English Art.” Thése 
chapters deal successively with—The Character of’ Medieval Art; The 
Country and the Town a Thousand Years ago; The Castlé, the Church; and 
the Monastery ; Christianity in’ Roman and’ Unromanised Lands; «The 
English Missionary Bishop and his Monastic Seat ; The Saxon -Monastery in 
its relation to Learning and Art; The Village Church: the circumstances 
of its foundation; The Village Church: its Constitutional History ; 
and the Village Church in its Relation to the Life of the People. 
On this great variety of subjects—in the treatment of which there is much 
more of pre-Saxon or post Saxon date than of the actual period—Proféssor 
Baldwin Brown has much to say that’ is well worth saying, and expressed in 
good -nervous English. ‘There is’ nothing. specially novel in any of his 
conclusions, but he shows a thorough grasp: of .the various questions 
discussed, and it would not be possible to find any other single volume that 
contains so much reliable information on the .origin of the several. early 
institutions, ecclesiastical, military, civil, and domestic whose convergence 
resulted in the making of social England.. His account of early ‘monastic 
life is, perhaps, the most interesting part of the volume, and will: meet with 
but little cavil or dispute, as it is expressed. in general and not in detailed 
terms. As the method of the book is so exceedingly cursary, it is, perhaps, a 
pity that the author did not follow up his ‘references to. the double or two- 
sexed condition of much of. cloistered life in pre-Norman days by noting ‘its 
continuation in far later days.. Not only was this the custom of the 
Gilbertine Order of twelfth century foundation down to its dissolution, but 
several of the older Benedictine nunneries, such as Wherwell and Romsey in 
Hampshire, retained for a long time after the Norman conquest residential 
canons as part of their establishment, who had seats in quire and evén .in 
chapter On important occasions. It is a pity that the author goes out of his 
‘way to express his opinions on matters quite foreign to even. the wide license 
of treatment claimed in the preface. For instance, in briefly discussing the 
dissolution of the’ monasteries by Henry VIII, it ‘is, stated in a somewhat 
ex cathedra fashion that “the fact remains that the monasteries were not 
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popular.” Had the writer made as close a study of the religious side of the 
reign of Henry VIII. as he has of pre-Norman, church fabrics, his 
conclusions on this subject if not actually reversed could not fail to be much 
modified. The opinions of the “mixed commission” of county gentlemen 
and crown officials, wherever extant (several of their reports have come to 
light since Dr. Gairdner’s “ Letters and Papers” of those years) almost 
invariably testify to the exemplary life and generally good report and 
appreciation of the Religious Houses. The marvel is that such popular 
risings in their favour as the Pilgrimage of Grace and its smaller counterparts 
were anywhere attempted, owing to the terrible and instant severity shown 
towards those who manifested the slightest degree of opposition to the 
scheme of spoliation. The spoils naturally attracted a horde of men of the 
baser sort among all conditions of society. 

The second volume deals exclusively with “ Ecclesiastical Architecture 
in England from the Conversion of the Saxons to the Norman Conquest.” 
This book at once leaps to the first rank among England’s Architectural 
works, and will probably for long remain the standard work on the period. 
The Professor follows Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper in vol. 53 of the Archeological 
Journal (which he rightly describes as “‘epoch-making”) in grouping the 
buildings by types rather than by chronological periods, though the latter 
method is also to some extent attempted. We have in these 350 pages for 
the first time collected together a general survey of the remains of pre- 
Norman Churches throughout the whole of England. A list is drawn up of 
those that the Professor regards as indubitably in whole or in part of this 
period, together with a map showing their local distribution. It will surprise 
some to learn that this list yields a total of about 200 churches ; and yet it is 
drawn up on rigid if not too sceptical lines. It is highly improbable that 
any of the fabrics in this list will ever be struck out as not in reality 
containing pre-Conquest work, whilst it is very probable that the few who have 
given particular attention to pre-Conquest architecture will in every case be 
able to extend the list on data that are at least as good as many of the cases 
admitted by the Professor. In the course of another few years, as the 
knowledge and study of Anglo-Saxon architecture spreads, materially 
furthered by this comprehensive treatise, the list of such buildings will most 
likely be increased by at least another fifty examples. 

Prefixed to the catalogue of accepted examples is a short list of those 
churches that are admitted to have a “ strong probability ” in favour of their 
containing some pre-Norman work, but the evidence of which is considered 
somewhat doubtful by the Professor. Commenting only on those cases known 
intimately by the writer of this notice, the inclusion of Tintagel, Cornwall, 
and of Sawley and Sandiacre, Derbyshire, in the accepted list is much 
to be desired. - Of the two last, as well as of others of his “ doubtful ” 
-cases, the author seems to forget that greater reliance ought to be placed 
on those who have seen buildings previous to “ restoration,” or discussed 
them with those responsible for such restorations long before they had the 
advantage of perhaps a single visit of inspection from the Edinburgh professor. 
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This is written in no.carping spirit, for the writer of this notice fully 
recognises in Professor Baldwin Brown a great expert in Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, second only, probably, to Mr. Micklethwaite, and intensely 
appreciates this important and finely-illustrated volume; but the list at the 
end would probably have been much improved had the compiler consulted 
several of those known to have given a good deal of attention to the subject. 

It is only with the idea of being of some service in improving and 
extending the list that a few instances known to the writer of this notice, 
and believed by him to be pre-Conquest, are added. In one Northampton- 
shire case, that of Wansford, no one could be found to dispute the certainty 
of the Saxon work of a window and the adjacent masonry in the east wall 
of the present tower, which was the former. west end of the early 
church ; recent “ restoration” has made this work much more obvious than 
it used to be. ‘Another positive case of Saxon work in this county is 
Nassington. Exclusive of some doubtful cases, Moulton may also be added 
to the Northamptonshire examples. 

In Derbyshire, apart from those that. admit an element of doubt, 
Bradburne has certainly remnants of pre-Conquest work in the exterior of 
the tower; this was pointed out in a careful paper by Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne, in the Derbyshire Archeological Journal for 1889. In the 
same county there seems no reason to doubt that Ault Hucknall—an old 
cruciform church that will bear the most careful study—should be placed 
on the list; and at Mugginton, in the same county, a recently-opened-out 
west window (judging from architect’s drawings and. descriptions) is also 
entitled to this distinction. 

The narrow chancel arches of the small Hampshire churches of 
Tunworth and Greywell are worthy of close scrutiny, as it is quite possible 
that their jambs may prove to be pre-Norman. Inthe first of these cases, 
a small light high up in the north wall of the nave is of unusually early 
date. There are one or two other small churches with narrow chancel 
arches in the north-east corner of Hants. that call for further investigation 
than they have yet received. 

In Cornwall, in addition to Tintagel, there are. indications of probable 
pre-Norman work at Laneast, St. Clether, and St. Stephen’s, Launceston. 

In North Devon, the wildly-situated small cruciform church of Welcomb, 
close to the confines of Cornwall, has a ground plan and certain parts of 
the fabric of! late Saxon date... There also seems good reason to believe 
that some at least of the present walling of the retired little church of 
West Putford and of the still smaller church of Abbots Bickington are of 
pre-Norman date. The unbuttressed condition of the lower_stage of the 
undoubtedly early tower of Clovelly, coupled with the nature of its 
masonry, seems to point to a like conclusion. 

Some of the work over the south arcade of Terrington Church, 
Yorkshire, including a small light with an early carved stone for its head, 
is certainly pre-Conquest. 

As to Sussex churches, if the chancel arch of Clayton is to be accepted 
as Saxon, it is difficult to understand why Chithurst is rejected. 
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A Hertfordshire. antiquary..of much repute has stated, since. the 
appearance of this_volume, that the. Professor’s. acceptance of. part of the 
fabric of St.;Michael’s,’ St. Albans, as of .tenth century date, carries with 
it the cases of one or two other Hertfordshire churches. — 

‘The, absence of all reference to Anglo-Saxon illuminated manuscripts 
in the first volumie is the. more to be. regretted, .as.it has caused Professor 
Brown to. neglect the discussion of the highly-important question, raised by 
the late Mr. Park Harrison, and not as yet sufficiently thrashed out, of 
the extraordinary and .frequent resemblance to Norman details in the 
architectural pictures so oftén found in manuscripts of the three centuries 
preceding the Conquest. . The point. is one so intimately connected with 
Saxon art that it is a great disappointment.not to find it receiving thorough 
treatment in these pages. When Professor Baldwin Brown’s articles on 
Anglo-Saxon architecture were appearing. in The Builder (from which so 
much of this volume is taken), it was remarked by him that Barton 
Seagrave, Northamptonshire, was “a good specimen of early Norman work, 
the walls of which might pass for Saxon.” Now, as the Professor has 
apparently not made much of ‘a study of the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
would it surprise him to learn that most of the “Norman” mouldings of 
this church can be matched in pre-Norman pictures? And if so, might 
it not, at all events; be just possible that Barton Seagrave is itself earlier 
than the Conquest ? 

Contrariwise to the. case of the first volume, the whole of the one 
hundred and. seventy-five illustrations and plans of the second volume are 
exactly suited to the letterpress; not one of them could well be spared. 

J. Cuaries Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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THE PORTLAND REEVE STAFF. 


Through information kindly supplied by Mr. W. B. Gibbs, of Weston- 
super-Mare, I am able to make the following valuable additions to the list 
of Reeve Staffs given in the last issue of the Rediguary. 

INSCRIPTION. ' - LENGTH. WIDTH. MATERIAL. 
W. 1695'A. (William Attwooll).. 9 ft. 2. .-.. Igyin. .. Deal 
W. ‘G. 1792 (William Gibbs). ... to ft... °.... $im  .. Deal 
William Gibbs Reeve, 1858 -. J ft. 11,ims. ... 1 im., | .. Pine (stained) 
Susan Gibbs Reeve, 1881.. .. 8 ft.6 ins ..° tin. .. Mahogany (polished) 
The first is fiye years older than the earliest fragment mentioned in 
the paper, and ,the third staff (1858) is the, longest at present known. 
Mr. Gibbs, whose family formerly resided in Portland, is the fortunate 
owner of these relics. According to information received from Mr. Barrett, 
of Weymouth, the Attwoolls were thoroughly settled in Portland by 
A.D. 1582, and probably for centuries before. In the. seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries they were,. as, now,, very numerous. William Attwooll 
was one of the Jurors. at the Court Barons held in 1678 and 1718. 

‘F. W. GALPIN, F.LS. 
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